times 


and night 
« dispatch to 
ce is dome away with 


shed in twelve huurs ofr so 
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THE MAKING OF THE ILLUSTRATED > Loxpow NEWS! 
HOW THE PAPER IS PRODUCED EACH WEEK. 


AT A TIME OF GREAT PRESSURE: 


IN 


SPECIAL 
ONE OF THE ROOMS OF THE 


ARTISTS OF 


of exceptions! pressure~on the occasion, for instance. of a Coronation of a Royal 


when it is necessery that not a second shall be lost. it is customary to turn the 
fl.ces. and even the 


Thus 


cashier's rooms, into « series of studios. which are full by day 
there is not a moment's delay between the completion 


the bk 


of each drawing Mr 
yek ~ makers for reproduction; the conveyance from artist's house 
When such work is in progress a double-page picture may be 


for speed is then more than ever important, and is the thing 


“THE 


most sought so 
under illustration 
Iilustrated London News ™ 
Max Cowper. and Mr. C. J 
right 
Caton Woe 
righ 


ILLUSTRATED 
EDITORIAL 


LONDON NEWS” AT WORK 


DEPAR.TMENT 


long as it is consistent with the correct and artistic rendering of the event 


In the drawing may be seen the following special artists of The 


at the table. on the left, reading from left to right) Mr. 
de Lacy: ‘at the table, 
Mr. Prédéric de Hacnen and Mr. H. W. Kockkock 
siville;: at the easle in the lefe foreground) Mr 


foreground) Mr and behind Mr 


Bove 


on the right. reading from left to 


standing in the centre’ Mr. R 
A. Porestier 


Cuneo Mr 


at the easic in the 


Cyrus Cuneo; Norman Wilkinson 
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ib is 
more 
than difficult to 
describe in detail the 
complex work of the 
editorial department 
of a newspaper such 
as The Sllustratd 
London News: it is 
almost impossible. 
Briefly, however, it 
may be said that the 
being in su- 
preme command of 

pon ible for the contents of each 


editor, 


the editorial staff, is re 
issue, and the manner in which those contents, artistic 
and literary, are presented to the public. He decides 
who shall the the journal week 
by week, and, what is at least as important, who shall 
not! This means that the doings of artists, photo- 
graphers, and writers the world over must be familiar to 


him, for the best man must be chosen to deal with each 
piece, oft comment upon 


particular , form, of 

or illustrate each particular subject. Further, it has 
to be determined, definitely and speedily, precisely 
what will the readers of the paper what 


contribute to pages of 


news, to 


interest and 


they would pass by with scarcely a glance; and what 


ee 
® s 


supply what is wanted, just as a news agency, such 
as Reuter’s, supplies matter to the daily papers. Illus- 
trations may even come by post—unsought, but welcome. 
In other cases special artists are dispatched to make 
sketches, which, later, are turned into finished draw- 
ings. The process sounds easy; in reality, it is most 
arduous, for, in the majority of cases, numerous arrows 
must be shot more or less at a venture. Twenty appli 
cations may bring but one response, and possibly not 
that. Half-a-dozen photographs on a single page may 
represent many hours’ search; one subject is often the 
result of weeks and months of effort and diplomacy. 
In the case of wars, reliance is placed upon special 
artists sent to ‘‘ the front’’ by the journal, and upon a 
correspondents upon the scene of 
action; such the recent great strikes call 
for similar action, ‘newsy’’ matters are suy- 
gested at times by artists or other contributors, at times 
by the editorial staff, part of whose business it is to 
balance strict news in the paper and affairs of a more 
general nature. 

Ihe illustration or illustrations having been procured, 
and, perchance, having been subjected to editorial 
criticism, and received the alterations consequent upon 
this, the size to which they are to be reduced or enlarged 
for publication is decided, together with the position 
each shall occupy if the page be composed of several 


casual 
events as 


chain of 


Less 


THE WORK OF THE EDITORIAL STAFE- 


‘ flag- 

wagging’ 

and heli )- 

graphing in the day- 
time, and by means of 
lamps at night rhe 
most remarkable of 

the improvised sig 

stations was at 

top of thé Dome of 

St. Paul's, the men 
working in the Golden 

Gallery rhe Cathe- 

dral, it may be re- 
marked, occupies the 

highest point in the City, and 
excellent signalling-station 


the dome made, of course, an 

This expansion is in accordance with the staff's belief 
that each illustration should be ‘ self-contained,’’ should 
convey its message to the reader without his having to refer 
to another part of the paper also, and the rule is seldom 
broken. The descriptive lines are dictated to a typist, 
who types them as they are spoken—that is to say, does 
not first write them in shorthand; so the time taken by 
the transcription from the note-book is saved. <A glance 
through the typewritten sheet, a few necessary correc- 
tions—the alteration, perhaps, of a phrase—and the 
‘‘line’’ is sent upstairs to the composing department, 





on 

















IN THE 


mall 
SIX, a 


Item one 
ingle page or five ot 


i descriptive line undet 


pace it 1 politi devote to each 
illustration or a dozen, a 
tpatagt iph ort 


other 


column, an inch 
the reproduction In 
photog iph, every line of ‘*¢ opy’ 
each week is the direct result of editorial 
of the observation of de velopm nts of all branches of 
lif of an with iffairs, of careful 
testing of artists iuthor ind journalists 
of searching th earth for material, of 
ding 


every drawing, every 


published 


word ; 
which 
watchfulne 


intimate touch 

photographers 
ends of the 

ind expert, of much ‘ wee 


prolonge d 
ideration, of 


material submitted for 
raphing, letter-writing, and 


nevotrations 
out’ of con 
phoning, tele pecial-me 
adi patehin 

Pheu it will b 


ecdliito and the 


handling *’ of 


seen, respon ibilities of the 
taff are reat Upon thei 
depends the popularity of 
which with 
which follow 
| th most 


editorial 
their dutiv 


increase of come 


th paper, the circulation 
which please, th 
pon | ‘ Tl 


erro. nt o 


numbers idvertisements 
increased circulation { 


erous task of avoidin 


before them 


thu 
ition + and ilway that 
the mallest lip 
unpleasantne i 

Now is ethod 


must be th 
tration 


may mean 


t worst 


new 
the requisite ilu 
phone me ie, telegram, lett 


may be that one of the pr 


EDITOR’S ROOM: 


A SPECIAL ARTIST'S DRAWING IS BROUGHT IN 


ippropriate border is 
generally happens, is 


ideas of the 
then care- 


At the same 
page, or, as it 


subjects time, an 
chosen for each 
designed specially for it according to the 
editor Lhe photog iphs and dr iwihys are 
fully measured up, so that they may be made to fit the 
space kept for them to a tiny fraction of an inch, and 
ire sent, in company with the fullest: instruction to 
the block-maker, who is to reproduce them on metal 
for the printer 
Immediately before each 
for this purpose, rough notes are 
iny particularly striking fe 
descriptive lines which are published 
written while the blocks are being 
kind will probably take some such 
shape as the following: Railway Strike Koekkoek 
page Signalling (Military) from Dome St. Paul’ 
Golden Gallery rhis, expanded for the printer, would 


come ft 


illustration leaves the offi 
made of the 
These form 


subject 


and of iture 
the sis of the 
under them, and are 
made A note of this 


ON roe Hliant 
PA Dome 


ar Oh kb 


FOR CRITICISM. 
where there has already been received a dummy ‘‘ make- 
up’’ of each page showing the sizes and the positions of 
blocks The *‘ line’’ is then set to fit the block Mean- 
time, ‘‘copy’’ other than this has received from 
contributors, read for the detection of faults, cut, 
necessary, to fit the space for which it is intended, ar 
yiven into the compositors’ hands for setting into type. 
Later, proofs begin to flow from ‘‘upstairs’’ to the 
editorial rooms hese have been read by most capable 
readers,’’ to give the correctors of the press their more 
common name, but must be read again by sub-editor or 
issistant-editor, or both, and finally passed by the editor 
It is at this time that statements must be verified, 
opinions modified if they pungent, errors 
balanced, matter made to fit allotted 
“i: additions ; while careful watch 
that the correct line is placed 
not so easy a matter as it would 
tl pag contain a 
portrait Ihen, the pag h 
foundry 


been 


seem over 
corrected: lin 
spaces by cuts or 
is mad 


under each b k 


example, two or 


ecure 


seem when, for ree 


large number iving 


taken 


order in the 


connect 


form, pass 


chosen 


/ Pilie 
thought 
idded to 


CR 
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the compositors, adding his instructions as to size of type and 
Whatever comes from the Editor in the shape 
hand-written or type- 


general style. 
of such material, be it poetry or prose, 
written, beautifully inscribed in ink or 
scrawled in pencil, it is known hence- 
forth by the all-descriptive, if curt, term 
of ‘‘copy.’’ The present notes were 
offered to the long-suffering compositor 
in pencil, on thin **copy’’ paper. 
Copy may be set up into type by 
hand or bymachine. The latter method 
gains very materially in regard to speed, 
but the former is indispe »nsable for much 
of the setting—in fact, for all beyond 
mere straight-line work. On the ma- 
chines a keyboard operator actuates the 
setting- mechanism in much the same 
fashion as the typist deftly spells out the 
words at her machine. The general 
principle of letterpress-printing is thus 
best explained by a reference to hand- 
composition, for, after all, the machine 
»r mechanical setter simply imitates the 
work of the hand type-setter. In each 
instance the aim is to put the matter 
into metal type to be printed from. 


THE METHOD OF THE COMPOSITOR, 


at work. He 
wooden hand-case, 


Watch 


takes up 


the compositor 
a metal o1 





Wuere rue “Cory” ts Set ; 
Ur wro Tyee: A Corner 
oF ne Compostnc Room, 


Showing one of the cabinets 
containing varied cases of type 
ready to be drawn upon when 





required 

















Wu N the and 
Editorial 
Department has 
finally prepared 
the material for 
the articles to 
appear in these 
pages, the mat- 


IN 


‘* reader,’ 


authors, 
‘* galley slip. 


THE 


that 


of 


READING 


known 
who places 
side by side, making comparison word for 


by 


ep Ge 
etek Mr Punch’ 


= 


et 


x 


is to have a clean 


AT THE SIGN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
BY ANDREW LANG 

and see what baby is doing and tell him he 

says @ little girl a backfoumber of 

popular miscellany 

ton the principle which the 


mustn't,”’ 


ac stle"girl constructed ong 


me model, doubtless, of the methods of her dear mama 
ewers constantly, when they find out what a mam of 
le tters ts doing, tell him that he must desist not onlg 


ji but they tell him what he must do 
—— 


I have \observed / fately}two instances of thé pleasant 
a actice of the reviewer, and they came very agreeably 
into my way Ag American scholar hap devoted no 
less than forty pages of a learned magazid to a demo- 
hition of,views as to the sess of armour that was worn 
by Homer's heroes. 

fe began by accusing mé of wish og to transfer the 

ial of this rather obscure question from a court of 
experts to the bar of *‘ popular judgment 
I igh sh-speaking publ Sp at large 


Now, I ask you, whatgin the name of the Ashmolfan 
Museum does the great English-speaking public know 
or care ab out whether Aggnemnon wore a breast-plate 
and bronze leg-guards, of Whether he fought as naked 
as Achilles in the statue dedicated by,women of England 
to the glory of Arthur, Duke of Wellingtong 


Of course popular judgment,is a judgment to which 
ho sane man would appcal in Such a subject as this 
of the armour 


PROOF - CORRECTION: A 


rections as possible. 


"and ofthe & 


tha} # 


A great many criticy (Near par 


m 


dink 


——_— ore 





the 


DEPARTMENT. 


the 


” 
‘ copy 


[ 





Such slips are sent to one of the correctors 
of the press, 


work of the compositor, whose great desire 
proof 
Some manuscript can 


8.é.. 


7 


“FIRST PROOF” 


long, 


a clever maker- 
up into page 
form,  includ- 
ing the blocks 


narrow 


from which il- 
brief term of lustrations are 
and proof printed. This 


work is usually 


ter itself is word, and marking in the margins, in the entrusted to 

handed overto  hieroglyphics understood by printers the highly skilled 

the head ofthe world over, any corrections to be made. (An men, under ex- 

| composing de- example of this operation is shown below.) pert supervis- 
w» *) partment, who The proof is then returned to the compositor ion, Regard 
a | arranges it in in order that the corrections can be done. has to be paid 
———/ suitable sec- At this stage the class of ‘‘copy’’ given to the most 
tions to give to very largely determines the success of the effective ar- 


result. 


LL ., 


as few cor- 


AT THE SIGN OF ST. PAUL'S 
' BY ANDREW LANO 


G° and see what baby is doing and tell him he 
mustn't,"’ says the little girl in a back number o 
Mr Punch's popular miscellany 
A great many critics act on the principle which the 
little girl constructed on the model, doubtless, of the 
methods of her dear mamma Reviewers constantly 
when they find out what a man of letters is doing, tel! 
him that he must desist; not only that, but they tell 
him what he wast do 


I have lately observed two instances of this pleasant 
practice of the reviewer, and they came very agreeably 
into my way An American scholar had devoted no 
jess than forty pages of a learned magazine to a demo 
lition of my views as to the kind of armour that was 
worn by Homer's heroes. He — by accusing me of 


wishing to transfer the tral this rather obscure 
question from a court of experts to the bar of on 
judgment,’ and of ‘the English-speaking public’ at 
large 


Now, | ask you, what io the name of the Ashmolear 
Museum does the great English-speaking public know 
or care about whether Agamemnon wore a breast-plate 
and bronze leg-guards, or whether he fought as naked 
as Achilles io the statue dedicated by the women of 
Fngland to the glory of Arthur, Duke of Wellington 

Of course popular judgment, that of the map io the 
street, 1s a judgment to which no sane mao would appeal 
mn such a subject as this of the armour 


AND ITS “REVISE.” 







A necessary auxiliary of the Composing Department is the Reading Room, which concerns itself with those airy 


trifles known as 
been set by the compositor, a 
and marks the typographical errors of omission and 
fact or grammar 
corrected by the compositor and returned to the 


printer’s errors.” 


slio-proof is taken 


as any doubtful point of 


“first proof” then 
reider, with a 
having been 

before the 


is 
** revise,” 
removed, the proof 
made 
** reading” 


type is 


final 


is 





corrector, 


up into page form. 
and passed for press. 


in 


Its operations can be described briefly. 
to the 


for further examination. 
submitted to the Editor 
It 


only be described as “fearful and wonderful,’’ and, 
experienced as the type-setter is in deciphering / 
all classes of writing, he has much to suffer in this 
direction. ‘The lot of compositor and reader alike is f 
not an enviable one when we remember that writers i 
for the press are invariably called upon to produce | 


the 








terme d a * stick 
irranges it to take 
1 certain width of 
line or ponding 
iV to the columr 
ot / / £7, rat 
London News, goesto 
i stand or ‘frame ”’ 
holding in a_ sloping 
position a pair of cases 
of type, each lett in 
which possesses a 
separate box Thus, 
all th r re in the 
zt x t} th 
box ind so o H 
lifts the letter 
stick until a complet 
hi ar! and { . ” 
then divides the w 
evenly by using diffe SEL TING THE 
nt s of spat 
Lin after lit is The mpositors set 
formed, until the stick 
holds as 1 h as co ind this 
‘ toa Xf al y nat \ cepta 
hold typ s set 4 : 
articl thus i nbe fon 
arth tw t ’ wre ) ive 
i fas da 1 and i is to have 
n th waite and i 1toay ) 
1s ake ] if ») fan 


the 


** reader,” 
commission, as well 
subject-matter. This 
All obvious mistakes 
er writer 
is then subjected to a 












When an article (or advertisement) has 
who compares it with the “copy” 





aan eeeenner 2 
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rangement of illustrations and type, in order to secure the best 
Close attention is given to this part of the work at the 
and no effort is spared to present the pages in the 


most symmetrical and pleasing aspect. 

rhe built-up page is now put on the 
‘stone,”’ a flat, metal-topped table, so 
called because, instead of metal, 
was formerly used. An iron frame, or 
‘*chase,’’ is placed round the type, 
the whole firmly tightened by 
an ingenious system of interlocking 
‘ furniture,’’ so that it can be lifted in 
one piece. (A rare catastrophe in a 


stone 


and is 


composing room is when such a page 
or forme, for various reasons, falls out: 
the chaotic result is the proverbial 
‘printer’s pie.’’ It is then taken 
to the foundry, in order to be cast. 
Finally the electrotyped pages are 
‘imposed,’’ or arranged in chases ot 


on boards for the machines. 


‘DISPLAYED ’’? ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Reference to the advertisement 
of this paper will reveal how something 


pages 


vastly different from ordinary straight- 
line setting is also in regular opera- 
tion. These ‘displayed”’ pages de- 


mand great skill in designing advertise- 


ments to advantage, and more or less 


aL al, 

























* RANpom 


IN 
ne Forrecrounp Parr ov 
rue Composing Room 


In the foreground is shown 
_— which 
newly set type is “dropped” 


random” on 


on to galleys 


ornamental type of 
different styles is drawn 
upon for th purpose. 
/ os ‘sfraled nN 
for Ni ‘ composin 
room is. particularly 
well equipped for the 
di play of ittractiv 
and striking adverti 
ment page I rt 
source ine le OV 
five hundred different 
ts of ** face ’ rea 
»b til d 1} 
{ per lecti ifford 
harmony at Ip i 
ippearan to i 
nouncer tw tap 
' priate t of art 
" Lbagges rangement and va 
ARTICLES AND DESCRIPTIVE CUT-LINES AND THE ADVERTISEMENTS, AND MAKING THEM UP INTO PAGES: it all times is furtl 
IN THE CHIEF COMPOSING ROOM ‘ ured 
type from the cases on the frames arranged around the walls In the middle of the room are the “stones,” of imposing-tables, Ir} ‘ 
on which pages are corrected and prepared for the Foundry, and the formes imposed for the machines. om w ‘ 
ftly lifted ‘copy ”’ 1 hurr ind me th result ire well arranged for quick work and easy f re to all 
signed to not xactly pperpla in th nd » th af ma il Che frames on which t! ca of ty] 
ol t operat s th un procedur is f wed, whether tand form alley around tl wa ib 
t im t type is hand or mactl ca i in the centre d the innumerable cabinets w 
t | stores of type and other material ar n he fra 
movement MAKIN themselves, and in the storage accon lat ’ i 
1 a proof When all proof are ¢ cted a evise sub of the room Ample light and a pac make ' 
to writers mitted, the various galleys of type are arranged by splendid room for those working in it at 1 fe purpose 
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“THE repro- 
duction by 

? photo- engraving of pictorial subjects 
WV for printing purposes has to-day attained a 
remarkably high standard. For some fifteen 
years past the firm of Lascelles and Co., Ltd., 
has been identified with 7’he 7/lustrated London 
News and Sketch and the supply of blocks for 
the illustration of their pages; and, as_ the 
Lascelles Studios reflect the latest and best 
methods of photo-engraving, some reference to them may 
be of interest to the general reader and to picture-lovers 
in particular, 

The process, as shown in operation at the beautifully 
situated premises occupied by them at Willesden Green, is 
a particularly interesting one. 

The picture to be reproduced is first taken to the 
camera-room, for photography is the basis of all the so- 
called mechanical processes which come under the general 
description of photo-engraving. Great cameras fixed on 
frames allowing of movement to and fro are ranged about 
the room, facing the copy-boards to which the originals 
are attached. Drawings and photographs, for instance, 
are usually made much larger than the reproductions 
required, but the camera reproduces the same size, of 
smaller or larger, with equal facility. 

But this is not ordinary photography. It is necessary 
ultimately to provide a metal surface for the printer, 
which is made up of innumerable exceedingly fine points 
or dots. Examine the pictures on this page with a 
magnifying - glass, and note how an entire picture is a 
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Tue PHOTOGRAPHING OF THE ORIGINAL PictuRE 
Screen, wHich Breaks Ir Up (in tHe PxHorocrapn) into 
INNUMERABLE Dots or Varyine Sizes. 

The first Illustration shows a ruled screen. Two of these are 
cemented together face to face, so that the rules form squares. 
Through this composite screen (Illustration 2) the picture to be 
reproduced is photographed, and so broken up into sections repre- 
sented by cote of varying sizes. 





Inn Back or THE Proce - Brock Maker's CAMERA, 
SuowinG tHE Screen Ittustratep Apove in PLACE IN ITS 
Focussina Grar 
In this manner the photograph of the picture to be repreduced 
is taken through the ruled screen, and so broken up into dots. 
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mean so much to 

the finished picture. Skilled 
engravers are employed for this work, and 
they are seen stopping out and re-etching dain- 
tily with camel’s-hair brushes until satisfied that 
the brilliancy of the original has been faithfully 
rendered. The ‘‘ fine etching’’ may be regarded 
as making all the difference between the very 
ordinary and everyday work and what may be = 


regarded as genuinely pictorial production. The 
interpretation of gradations of light and shade naturally 
depends upon the skill of the artist-etcher, and the Lascelles 
Studios are particularly successful in this respect. 

The line borders and designs are made in a similar 
way, but with the following exceptions: When the lines 
in the design are intended to be solid black the screen 
is removed from the camera, the negative then being 
taken in the ordinary way; when it is intended to make 
the design grey (an example of this is the above head- 
ing), a single line screen is used in the camera, or one 
of the lines is cut out of the screen by a diagonal slit 
stop placed in the lens for that purpose. The negative 
thus produced has black lines running through it diagonally 
which print on the paper white, and produce a_ grey 
effect. The line borders are etched considerably deepet 
than the pictorial process plate, and the work is done in 
a separate department. 

lo follow the plate further. It is now carried to the 
proof - press, where impressions are taken for the final 
test. But, to be of use to the actual printer, the plate 
must be mounted on a wood base in order to make the 





1 Tue Neoarive Mane avy PrHorocrarmixne tue Picture Tro fe Repropucep tTHRoveH tHe RuLtepo Screen a Mass or Dors or Varyvine Sizus: 


An Impression prom tHe Corrern Prare arrer tue First Evcwine: 4 


HAS BEEN 


veritable network of dots and lines. This effect is produced 
by introducing a ‘‘screen’’ in the camera, so that the light 
falls through it on to the negative, [he screen consists 
of two thin plates of glass, on the surface of which very 
delicate parallel lines are ruled, filled in with an opaque 
When these two plates are cemented together, 


pigment 
angles 


the parallel lines intersect each other at right 
The finer the screen the more numerous the dots 
vary all the way from, say, 80 to 250 dots to the square 
inch Most of those used for the Illustrations on this page 
are 133 to the inch 

Having obtained such a negative, this is taken to one 
of the ‘ printing’’ rooms The glass negative is placed 
in a frame in close contact with a highly finished and 
polished copper plate of about yy in. tn thickness, previously 
sensitised, the whole placed in front of a powerful electric 
light The use of this light renders printing quite inde- 
pendent of climatic conditions, although suitable sunlight 
will furnish a similar result The light shines through the 
transparent dots of the negative, and hardens the sensitised 
surface of the plate After printing, washing removes the 
parts not acted upon by the light, and intense heat is then 
applied to harden it and prepare for etching 

Thus bearing the picture, it is squared up and backed 
with an acid resist It is then deposited in one of the 
large porcelain baths in the etching department rhese 
rock automatically and maintain the etching fluid in 
constant motion Che experience of the etcher controls the 
time of preparation, and the fine etcher is responsible for 
the little touches and additions here and there which 


Screens 


An Impression from tHe Copper PLATH APTER THE SeCOND 


Comprtetep—in Fact, an ImMpresston FROM THE Finisnep Proce 
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\ Print From tue Neoatrive on A Copper Prait 
CHING: An ImMprission FROM tHe Copper PLAte Arrer tHe Ercuine 
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whole equal to the height of type—about the depth of a 
shilling placed sideways. [hus it goes, carefully tended, 
to the mounting - department Here is quite an array of 
clever mechanical appliances, and all operated to a degree 
of nicety which is a marvel to the “layman” in things 
photo-mechanical Che pictorial plate is first put on a lining 
beveller This machine carries graver arms on a_ revolving 
turret, and is capable of ruling border lines of any thick 
ness or number; it also has a revolving cutter for bevelling 
the plates for the purpose of mounting them upon the wood 
A ‘‘router’’ is used, revolving at many thousand revolutions 
per minute, for clearing away large spaces of white, and a 
band-saw to cut away superfluous margins. Even then 
machines come into play, trimming the mount to proper 
height and smoothing sides and back 

The method of half-tone engraving referred to is in 


\ 


evervday use at the Lascelles est iblishment. But the 
works are prominent in other modern processes of illus- 
trations, such as colour -plate making and dainty photo- 
gravure work 

A feature of the photo- engraving business connected 


= 


with periodical publications is the rush which must 
necessarily be coped with The or ginals are ipt to come 
in at the last moment, so that the engraver must handle 
delicate and complicated processes at high pressure 


It is thus greatly s credit that the blocks for the 
printer are so satisfactorily finished. 

[he Illustrations in this number are « xamples of work 
all turned it quickly, t with the care and accuracy 


which alone give satisfactory results. 
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MAKING DUPLICATES OF TYPE AND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND CURVING THEM: 


TWO MOST IMPORTANT PROCESSES IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” FOUNDRY. 

















MAKING DUPLICATES OF THE TYPE AND ILLUSTRATIONS: ELECTROTYPING. 


This photograph shows a row of baths containing a solution which electrically deposits copper on to the wax mould, to provide exact facsimiles in that metal of the type and the illustrations. 
The operator is shown raising a mould in course of “ growth.” 








. 


BENDING THE PLATES FOR THE CYLINDERS OF THE ROTARY PRINTING-~- MACHINES: IN THE FOUNDRY. 


This Illustration shows bending appliances for shaping plates to fit the curved cylinders of the printing-machines. To the left is a powerful press into which the flat plate is placed. to emerges 


in curved form. Taken in turn to the hot press and cold press to the right, the plate thus curved is perfected ia shape, The “shapes” to the right foreground are used for testing the curved plates 
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WHEN the type has been shooting planes and saw-tables — all cutting wood or There must be few, if any, to VE 
set and is otherwise metal with equal facility supplied by R. Hoe and Co. equal it throughout the country. 
quite out of the hands of the Com- The plates must be curved to fit the cylinders of the 9) 
‘ ELECTRICAL DRIVING. Zo 
=.) 


posing Department, it is by no means _ rotary machines, and for this purpose the Cottrell series of 









7 ready for printing from. The type and the appliances is utilised. First the plate is run through Perhaps most important of all the recent Pw 
(a= blocks are all duplicated, and the duplicates bending-machine, consisting ofa flat bed with heavy steel- alterations which have been made in the change . 
CZ thus made are sent to the machine-rooms, the band-bearing cylinder. The plate goes in flat and comes from the older style to the present model office, ~~ 

type formes being then returned to the Compos- out curved; but dead accuracy is necessary,and the curved _ is that of the adoption of electrical driving. The 
Department to be distributed, the material from plate is then transferred to a hot press for a moment, complete reorganisation of the works is surely no- é 
which they are made up being thus available for use and next quickly to a cold press. This fixes the shape. where more ‘successful than in this direction. More 
over and over again. The enormous editions to be It should be remarked that the plant of this depart- wonderful still is the fact that the transformation was so 
printed would wear down the type very soon, and re- ment, taken as a whole, has a very exceptional output, effected that regular work was continued and no stuppage 
quire constant and costly renewals. an obvious advantage in ordinary times, and in hours whatever resulted. The couple of horizontal compound 

The method of duplication is that of electrotyping, of stress invaluable. In a working day some two engines and the old beam engines have gone entirely, 
this being very similar on general lines to the usual hundred pages of Zhe J/lustrated London News and together with their boilers, and the space they occupied 
electroplating process. lo attain, however, the pitch the Skefch can be turned out in the foundry. Thus it provides a much-needed extension of accommodation for 
of excellence, the finish, the exactitude, and the cer- is possible to ‘‘feed’’ the many machines with great machines, as indic: ated by the switchboard. The whole 


premises are lighted and the machines driven by electri- 
city, a very complete installation being arranged. Power 
is obtained from the mains of two separate companies, 
supplied alternate sly from one of the two, a week at a 
time ; but in case of emergency, both sections may 
be drawn upon. 
The machines are driven variously, ac- 
cording to their make, various sizes of 
motors being utilised. All the machines 
have ‘‘ push-button control ’’—that is, 
push - buttons are placed on each 
machine, so that control may be 
exerted at more than one place 
with obvious advantages. Some of 
the motors are tucked away at the 
rear of the machines; others are 
on brackets on the walls. 


tainty demanded by the printing process, the Electro- 
typing Department must be provided with a specially 
devised plant peculiar to the business. The ///ustrated 
London News Foundry occupies a floor of consider- 
able dimensions, every corner of which is utilised 
Klectricity is not only used for depositing 
copper and nickel in the electrotyping baths, 
but is everywhere drawn upon for driving 
purpo es, There are motors on the floor, 
, and on the ceiling, as 
found most convenient, and these 
are so arranged that, a frequently 
happens, one section only of the 
work can be continued without in 
any way setting the whole depart- 
ment in Operation and wasting 
unnecessary driving-power, whilst 
in the case of breakdown a 
reserve is always ready. The 
more one learns of publication- 
printing the more one is impressed 
with the imperative necessity of 
being always ready for contingen- 
cies. There is a dynamo operating 
the great baths wherein the moulds 
are being grown over or coated with 
the layers of copper or nickel steel, 
These are of very large capacity, and 
run in series with the aid of every useful 
adjunct which modern skill can offer, in- 
cluding a powerful motor - generator and 
reserve batteries 

An impression of the forme is taken in wax by 
means of a powerful Hoe hydraulic press, the wax being 
blackleaded to prevent sticking to the metal. The 



















on brackets 


IHE HEATING OF THE PREMISES 
is obtained by what is known as 
the ‘‘ Beck’”’ System of low-pres- 
sure water apparatus. Each room 
or department has its own set of 

radiators, to be opened or shut as 
required, and thus every part of 
the works may be maintained at one 
uniform heat. Compared with the 
cost, the dust and dirt, and the 
trouble of coal fires or gas stoves, this 
system possesses great advantages. Tem- 
perature 1s raised quickly throughout the 
many work-rooms, effective control is ensured, 
and an automatic regulator provides safety in use 
and economy of fuel. The system is installed by 
the Atmospheric Steam Heating Company, Ltd. 


mould thus obtained is suitably finished, and then taken cen 
to one of the electrical deposition-baths, in which it is : ; : Z a IRE | 
hung until a thin coating of nickel steel, followed by HANDLING MOLTEN METAL apd Eph POSTS CAGES * Ue More particularly in passing up and down the stairs 
a coating of copper, is deposited, making an exact THE ELECTROS. are we constantly brought face to face with the 
facsimile of the face of the mould. The older and less Molten metal is contained in the pan to the right. The operator is poury = ever - handy provision made against fire. A fireman 
speedy method of ‘floating’? the formes is abolished, '°& metal into the trays further on, “backing-up” the electrotype shells is on duty day and night, and, under his control, 
: obtained from the baths. : : 
high spaces and metal being utilised workpeople have each their allotted duties in case 
When this mould is taken from the bath and the celerity. Speed and perfection are, indeed, the twin’ of emergency Hose - pipes and stands are placed 
electrically deposited coating removed, the latter is aims, and it may be said, perhaps, without undue on the stair-landings, and all maintained ready for 
taken to the ‘‘backing-up pans’’—a triple set being boasting, that both are usuaily attained instant use, 
in use Ihe electro shell is there equipped with a At its very best the temperature of such a department But danger from fire is minimised very consider- 
solid metal backing, but is by no means even then must be exceedingly hot from the constant presence of ibly by the adoption of electric lighting and electric 
ready for the printing-machine. Quite a_ battery of liquid metal, dusty from the use of blacklead in mould driving. with the consequent absence of openings 
mechanical devices is now drawn upon There is a ing, and noisy from the scream and buzz of saws; for belting from floor to floor, the removal of the old 
planer for shaving backs and sides; there are routers but it is a model of its class, alike in equipment = steam- boilers and the gas- jets. These have given 
for cutting out superfluous metal at the face, there are and in the splendid facilities for light and ventilation. place to newer and safer methods. 
























































MAKING WAX DUPLICATES OF THE PAGES OF BLOCKS AND TYPE: AT WORK IN THE POUNDRY TRIMMING THE PLATES AND FINISHING THEM: FINAL OPERATIONS IN THE FOUNDRY 
The large Hoe press to the left is used to obtain a facsimile of the type forme in wax after blackleading it This photograph shows work at the saw-bench, plates being trimmed to size Metal is cut with the some 


A type forme ts shown on the first table; and there are wax duplicates on that to the left facility as wood. In the background, at the benches, are men “ finishing 
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ND now to fol- 
low the electro- 
types or plates to 
the machine-rooms. 
Undoubtedly unique, 
even amongst pro- 
gressive houses of 
to-day, the actual 
printing depart- 
ments or press- 
rooms possess a most 
notable equipment 
of genuinely new and 
literally up-to-date 
machines. Itis most 
difficult to realise 
when standing in 
one of these rooms 
that only recently 
older machines were 
installed, and that 
a perfect tangle of 
POWER FOR THE MACHINES: PART shafting and belting 
OF THE ELECTRIC SWITCHBOARD. occupied the air- 
space above the 

presses. When one's eyes rest appreciatively upon the 
spick-and-span, automatically operated and 
motor-driven presses, remembrance of the 








~ 
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sheets on a trolley ready for removal to the binding 
department. There is an entire absence of shafting 
and belting overhead, and thus no dust or grease flies 
about, the workers are safe from the risk always accom- 
panying belts and shafting, and the gain in light and 
general access is beyond praise. The room itself pos- 
sesses a concrete floor, a lofty roof with steel girders, 
and plenty of window light, whilst a run-way with block 
and tackle enables stacks of paper to be removed 
from one press to another or in and out of the build- 
ing with ease. 
rhe Cottrell presses themselves are of a new type 

the first to be seen in this country. ‘They are of the 
rotary class, but, instead of feeding from the reel, 
take cut sheets, and are thus adapted for the best 
papers. They have a speed of some 3000 sheets per 
hour, and are automatic from start to finish. One 
recent adjunct is the addition of a device for cleaning 
rollers and plate- cylinder in a few minutes. Before 
this apparatus was used rollers needed to be _ re- 
moved from the press singly, cleaned and returned, 


with the apparent disadvantages to these delicate 
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Z.Z.N. or sixteen 
pages of the Stefch 
being worked off at ai 
one impression— 6 
that is, in one sheet, | 
The electrical driv- 
ing is under splendid 
control. rhe ma- 
chines have several 
speeds, and can thus 
be started slowly 
and gradually put 
up to the desired 
speed. The Koh- { 
ler control, by means 
of push-buttons, en- 
sures safety, for the 
running may be 
checked from any — = - . 
side of the press. \ FS 1 & 
lo the newspaper- YS = 
proprietor and the 
manager of a print- 
ing-works no music 
could exceed in 
sweetness and tone the roll and rhythm of this battery 
of presses in operation. 
Yet another machine-room utilises Cot- 
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POWER FOR THE MACHINES: PART 
OF THE ELECTRIC SWITCHBOARD. 





older conditions arouses something like a ff 
shudder. And do not forget that the 
former equipment was also very good in 
its way, and was typical of many of the 
best London offices. 

Before putting the plates from the 
foundry on to the printing-machines these 
demand ‘‘ make ready” of a skilled cha- 
racter, and a chalk * overlay,’’ calculated 
to give the varying pressure to the forme 
so as to impart the desired light and 
shade, solidity and uniformity, is prepared. 
A separate department undertakes _ this, 
and by the process referred to, with an 
equipment of ‘ Lightning’ 
overlays are made and plates proofed, all 


preparatory to the actual work on the big eo 


proof-presses, 


printing-machines. This department is, of 
course, very largely responsible for the 5 
beautiful effects obtained in the pictorial 
reproductions included with each issue of 
The Illustrated Lon. 
don News and Sketch. 

There are several 
machine-rooms: one of 
these is occupied by 
a battery of flat -bed 
cylinder - machines, a 
class of press populat 
for good - class typo- 
graphy. The series of 
presses includes Cen- 
tury, Miehle (American 
machines), anda Payne 
(an Otley make) two- 
colour machine. These 
are regularly occupied 
with covers for the 
Sketch, and with insets 
and colour-work, and 
in themselves form a 
machine department to 






































ONE OF THE MOST UP-TO- 
DATE PRINTING- MACHINES IN 
THE WORLD: A SIDE AND 
DELIVERY-END VIEW OF A 
COTTRELL PRESS. 
This prints sheets as shown in the 
piles on the floor to the left. Note 
should be made of the electrical 
neutralizer on the press to the left. 
This is used to counteract the elec- 
tricity apt to collect on the paper 
in movement, and to cause sheets 
to adhere together. 


machine's 





the 





parts of 
anatomy. 
the mechanical feeder 
























\ trell machines of another class. ‘These are 
two two-revolution machines, equipped with 
| “Slogger ’’ automatic feeders, and turning 
out splendid work at a rate of some 1500 
| sheets perhour. Besides these, the room in- 


cludes four of the deservedly popular British 
machines, the ‘* Perceler’’ two-feeder flat- 
bed cylinder-presses, and a little ** flyer’’ 
in the shape ota Wharfedale press by the 


same makers— Dawsons, of Otley. A sight 
to arrest attention is the great array of 
rollers stacked along the wall, ready for use 
on demand. ‘This room is usually occupied 
with the printing of the 
The 1 ‘strated Lond na Nex S, also spec ial 
insets and the cover. 

One more press-room completes the tale. 
[his houses three machines specially made 
for three- colour work. ‘This is a modern 
process, whereby practically any picture in 
colours may be reproduced in three print- 
ings. Ihat department 
undertakes the exacting 


art’’ section of 








work of this class 

It may be noted, by 
the way, that the system 
of electric driving in 
Thelllustrated London 
News That hine rooms 
was installed by Electro- 
motors, Ltd., Manches- 
ter, who specialise in 
the complete electrifi- 
cation of works; while 
the Kohler System of 


Printing Pre Control, 
which, as we have al 
ready remarked, is used 
to operate the new 
presses, is by Messrs 
Kohler Brothers 50, 


Ludgate Hill, E.C. This 


system is very widely in 





be coveted by most , 
printing houses renders high speed possi- use, many vreat news- 
The lar t of the ENSURING THE BEST RESULTS: ble at any time of day or FOR COMPARISON WITH THE NEW, paper eablishments 

e larges . i i i . : ; ‘ 1 establishments 
machine-rooms 1s one PROOPING. night. The human feeder SOME OF THE OLDER MACHINES. mstalling: it Ink is, of 
Here all formes are tested before going on the could neither give the speed These are interesting as compared with the newer course, of primary im- 


housing no less than 
six of the famous new 
Cottrell rotary sheet- 
feed presses. These 
completely fill the ex- 
tensive space provided, and form a battery of machines 
ot intense interest. Each is equipped with a Cross 
automatic feeder, is driven by a separate motor, and 
with an automatic delivery which mechanically places 


uniformity of results. 


machines. What are termed “overlays” are made nor the accuracy always 
here. These assist the printer to bring out the light 
and shade of a picture and materially aid in securing 








ensured by the machine. 
Each of the Cottrells takes 
a 64-in. by 44-in. sheet, 
but by simple adjustment can as readily take smaller 
sizes [his great size has enabled the 7.Z.N. and 
Sketch to be worked in a much shorter time than was 
possible under the older conditions, eight pages of the 


presses. They still give useful service on occasion, and 
form a reserve of very considerable value in times of 
exceptional stress, when every machine must come 


portance in the machine- 
room, and in this con- 
nection it may be said 


into use. : 
that a famous class of 


ink for the best illustrated work is represented in the 
Doubletone and Ullmanine inks of the Sigmund Ullman 
Company, whose British agents are Borne and Co., 
165, Wool Exchange, Basinghall Street, E.( 
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IN A SECTION OF ONE OF THE MACHINE-ROOMS, COTTRELL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 
The photograph shows the Siogger automatic pile teeters atiached to the machines. 


IN A SECTION OF ONE OF THE MACHINE-ROOMS;: TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 
The photograph also shows how the motor-driving does away with overbead shalting and belting. 





THE PRINTING OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDO! 
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THE LATEST TYPE OF MACHINES DESIGNED FOR THE BEST WORK, GREAT SPEED, AND RELIABILIT 


It may be said without fear of contradiction that “The Illustrated London News ™ is equipped splendidly with machines designed to produce the high-class printi: 
it demands—machines which are the most up-to-date of their kind. The work in the great machine-rooms may be described as follows: When the plates of t! 
pages have been finished in the Foundry they are sent down to the printing-machines. The machine-manager then places them on the spirally grooved plat 
cylinder and fastens them with catches. After this the plates are gauged so that when the sheet is printed the margins may be equal for folding. Making - reac 
is the next process. This is done by building up any uneven places in the plate with thin paper, in order to get a perfectly level impression for printing. The pape 
for printing is delivered into the main room straight from vans in the street, being hauled in on a jib crane. Throughout the room is a runway on which the bales 

paper, weighing upwards of two tons, can be easily moved along and placed beside the printing-machines. The paper is then taken by the assistant and placed o 
the automatic feeder. After this, the process is entirely automatic, the feeder delivering the paper to the printing-press sheet by sheet. Should there 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, SzpT. 2, 


NEWS”: MACHINING AN EDITION OF THE PAPER. 
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ROTARY PRINTING - PRESSES 


a torn sheet or 


TURNING 


into the machine. 


OUT AN 


ISSUE OF 
a sheet not fed stopped 
machine-manager. and the a button The 
The machine 
folding - room, 


continue 


* THE 


automatically by 
sheets. 


the whole 


simply 


action is 
press is started again by 

loading - board. which 
a truck, which 
prevents all 


back on to the 


corner on to a 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


an electrical 
printing. are 


pressing 
is fitted with 


is taken direct 
smearing As the 
inking - rollers. When 


cut - out. The 
machine on to 


delivered as 


castors 
to the 
machines 


matter is 
afcer 


illustrated in 
sheets are printed. This 
without 


adjusted by the 
continues 
labour and 


the extreme right-hand 


load is then run off the 
means a 


running 


on to the 
after hour. 


until about 7000 
and run 


folding - machiuses 
printing hour 


these rollers 


by a clutch, and roller-washer thrown 


have run 


handling: this 
a dust or fluff comes off the paper and works 
become work, the press is stopped, the automatic feeder thrown out of 
rollers. and the press is started running: 


will be found an article 


certain 
too dirty 
the automatic 


into gear. Paraffin 
are again ready 


@reat saving of 
amount of 
for producing clean 

is poured on to the 
themselves perfectly clean and 


gear 
the rollers 
for inking On Page vi 


the subject 


in five 


more 


minutes 


dealing fully with 
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- THE BINDING & FINISHING OF THE PAPERS: _ 
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| <2 ae ¥i ( OMPOSITION, plate- making, a $ \ ef white-paper warehouse upstairs. t- a 
| . po i / printing—all are processes, ¥ 3 Quite a large number of machines \\] Z 
‘. . leading up tothe production of the \ ; i | are in regular use—folders, trim- g 
ie — » ' printed sheet. Having obtained gs mers, and guillotines — these ~ ‘ 
this, the equally important work of C4 » being driven by electric motors ge 
the Warehouse Department beyins, “ and so arranged that any single ; 
This labours under a_ particular \\ group or the whole together 
little worry of its own peculiar to \ may be set in operation. x 
, route to other rooms, warehouses are passed 






binding departments, in that it is invariably 
operated at top pressure, the office term of 
‘‘rush’’ well describing the state of affairs 
in the warehouse rooms when in full swing. 


with great stores of white paper—that is, 
paper so far unused, and ready for taking 
to the machines. Great stacks of paper in 





rhis is explained by the necessity for keep- large size sheets are seen here. Even the ; > 

« ing formes open until the latest moment, in order a — packing and clearing-out of waste-paper possesses |” } 

) | to utilise late news, andas it is the final operation Cannvine Seones oy Pace wy Means of a department of its own, cleverly systematised. al) 

2 between production and the actual publishing, the 6 Titties Cxink Dat sek ene silane eiiaaiiaiaal aa 

binding is done ata rate and with an expedition VAN To ANY Part of tHE MACHINE-Rooms — ee 

which will scarcely be believed. Here, as elsewhere, organis- The stitching-machines in the binding department are mounted 
ation is everything. The system adopted endeavours to avoid RESERVES OF PAPER. on a platform which covers a belt drive, whilst other small 
anything like overlapping, makes use of mechanical aids Extra editions and special occasions machines, as in the foundry, are also driven in groups. In all 
wherever possible, and, as a result, does its share of the work throw additional work on this depart- cases the control of the motors is semi-automatic, an ingenious 
most capably and with a speed which is a veritable joy to ment and strain it to the utmost; but switch device protecting motors from restarting until required. 
An electric lift runs from the press- rooms to 


the anxious publisher. 

Ihe Warehouse Department occupies a series 
of rooms leading into one another and equipped 
with machinery supersediny the former rows and 
rows of tables for hand work, ‘The sheets of paper 
come from the printing department by means of 
a lift, and, still on stout trolleys, go direct to the 
folding-machines., 


the bindery. This carries one and a half tons, 
and possesses automatic control from push 
buttons at the different floors. Another lift is 
operated by a_ separate motor and _ belting. 
Thus, obviously, a great deal of time is saved. 

The well-known house of John Dickinson 
and Co., Ltd., Old Bailey, E.C., is usually repre- 
sented .in ‘the paper used by Zhe JLélustrated 
London News and Sketch. This’ connection 
between the two firms has existed in the most 
amicable fashion for many years. 

As indicated elsewhere in this number, paper of 
the special class used for illustration work gener- 
ally is regularly supplied to 7e //lustrated London 
News and Sketch by A. M. Peebles and Son, Ltd., 
151, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., whose connec- 
tion with these journals has also been long. 


FOLDING AND INSETTING, 


The TSllustrated sondon News is folded in 
a sheet of sixteen pages, the S#efch in thirty- 
two payes, and the whole of the operation of 
folding is done by mechanical means. A_ row 
of folders, each equipped with an automatic 
feeding apparatus, not only eliminates the necessity 
for the hand factor, but regularly and systemati- 
cally deals with the great piles of sheets coming 
to be thus folded, 

Krom the delivery - table of the folders the 
finished sheets or sections move, by means of 


Phe lighting throughout the whole building is 
carried out most thoroughly. There are some 
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[RIMMING 
| THE Papers’ 
Here copies of 

The lilustrated 


Jondon News 
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and the Stetch 






trimmed or cut I 






; traight on 





three sick and 
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ANOTHER STAGE IN THE PREPARATION OF THE ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER ; THE REVOLVING TABLE AT WHICH THE SHEETS ARE INSET ONE INTO THE OTHER; 
FOLDING - MACHINES IN OPERATION. IN TH2 WAREHOUSE. 


ingenious jmachine, whose business it is to fold the large sheets of the papers, are both The large circular insetting-table revolves slowly with its piles of folded sheets. The women seated around take 





These 

automatically and hand-fed. They were supplied by Messrs. James Salmon and Son. up the various sections as they come in turn and put these together. Men carry the sets away to be wire-stitched. 
i travelling belt, on to a bench along- 400 lights in all, with flexible pendants 
ide a yreat circular table around and enamelled metal shades, Tantalum 
which sit women “‘ insetting sheets lamps being employed. In the Compos- 
into one another as the mechanically ing Department a series of 100 « p 


moved table gradually rotates past them Siemens ** Onewatt’’ filament lamps 


with its piles of sections, provide a general illumination, supple- 


mented by soc.p. Tantalum lamps with 
dark enamelled shades over the frames 
and the stones in the centre of the room 
[he whole installation is not only en- 
tirely successful in providing safe and 
reliable means of lighting and heating, 


WIRE -STITCHING 
lhe various sections forming one 
copy of she shlustrated London News 
ov Stefch are thus brought together 
here, with cover and insets complete 


[hese sets then wo tothe wire-stitching 
v but in comparison with the cost of the 
department, where a row of rapid- running older methods is wonderful] nal 
machines, each with two operators, fone lich ideriully economica 
it the Sti ; ent ) iy g 
wiftly and definitely wire- stabs each : ne e ibl "y t not only gains 
copy, thu compl tiny the book form of + _ ~ 7 re gare no leanliness - 
rot, Dut the electrica wer for the 
thre rape ~ a F 
pay machines does away with noisy and 
IRIMMING THE EDGI dangerous shafting and belting. In 

















Krom th wire stitchers the copies actual cost, too, there is a gain, 
ire stacked up in perfectly straight piles this being but one-third of the former 
on the tables of great cutting-machines heavy charge 

i three - sided trimmer, tor instance, As further demonstrating the self 
poss ing in enormous capacity for contained nature of the premises, there 
work ind here the sides are cut and is now a separate engineer's and car- 
trimmed, and the copy is ready for the penter’s shop, constantly at work on 
reader's hand The piles of completed _—— . repairs, for so great a place is necessarily 
hewspapers are next tied up, and are WHERE RETAILERS OBTAIN THEIR COPIES OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” subject to wear-and-tear, and it is a 
vent down a chute to the packing AND “SKETCH” AND THE GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE PAPERS IS ORGANISED, convenience to make such damage good 
department, which opens into Milford THE PUBLISHING OFFICE AT 172, STRAND. without needing to send out for the car- 
Lane: here publishing to the whole- penter or the breakdown gang. Machine- 
sale newsagents is done Ihe general publishing this is promptly met by drawing upon reserves, tools are used by the engineers, and in all respects is this 


ollice is at 172, Strand, another battery of folders being atranged in a former section made practical and of d ty-and-night usefulucss 
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_ crude wood-cuts and Rank Bagh fact — ee . 
‘ cheap and gaudy, but that Messrs. White- 


woefully inartistic, colour 
prints from foreign workshops were the only pic- 
tures to be seen on the walls of the less we salthy 
Englishman’s home. The works of the great 
masters, old and new, were unattainable exce pt 
to the rich. Thanks howe ver, to lithographers, 
the masters have been brought from their 
hiding-places into our midst as living presences, 
and in countless homes of industri: al and pro- 
fessional England will be found, in places of BEEN LI 
honour on the walls of every room, beautiful 
and perfect reproductions in colour of the 
greatest works of the greatest men in the world 
of art—from Re calrend to Rossetti, and from 
Rubens to Millais. The demand has always 
been for ‘‘ more,’”’ and in the course of its history Ze 
Lilustrated London News has played no mean part in 
meeting that demand and in fostering the national love 
for the highest—and nothing less. For years past we 
have from time to time given aw Ly, not only with our 
Christmas Numbers, but also with the ordinary weekly 
issues, many magnificent coloured 
plates printed by lithography, 





ee ESS 


WHERE NUMEROUS “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” COLOURED PLATES HAVE 
GILBERT 


THOGRAPHED: A CORNER OF THE WORKS OF MESSRS. 
WHITEHEAD AND CO., AT NEW ELTHAM. 


Messrs. Gilbert Whitehead and Co, the famous lithographers, have their works at New Eltham, 
in Kent, far away from the smoke and grime of London, for fresh air and clear light are 


of great importance for obtaining the best results. 


greatest possible attention and conscientious care. A 
perfect, flawless reproduction of the original is the first and 
last essential to Messrs. Whitehead; and point by point 
every step, in what is invariably a long, delicate, and 
Intricate process, is carefully followed, since the slightest 
variation in any one colour nullifies the whole picture. 


head have been selected 
by the British Museum authorities to repro- 
duce their most valuable ancient manuscripts 

Messrs. Whitehe: id’ s work for this Journal 
forms but a part of the extensive operations 
carried on by them at New Eltham. Their name 
is inseparably associated with that magnificent 
and world- famed series of masterpieces in 
colour-printing which the proprietors of Pears’ 
Annual commenced to issue twenty odd years 
ago, and which form in themselves a gallery of 
art of which any firm would have good reason 
to be highly proud. ‘ Bubbles,’’ after Millais, 
of which over fwe/ve mi//ions have been issued, 
is probably the best known and most popul ir, 
though ‘* Cherry Ripe,’’ after the same artist, runs it 
very elose as a perfect re production, worthy at any time 
of a place beside the original. 

Many of the beautiful Art Supplements issued with the 
Lllustratea Spor Link ana Dramati Net ,, the Stefch, 
and other well-known publications, have been the work 
of Messrs. Gilbert Whitehead 
and Co, 





— When the artist and the 





and true always to the lofty 
standard in beauty, quality, 
fidelity and finish for which 
the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Gilbert Whitehead and Co. are 
so justly renowned. 

Amongst many other noted 
pictures reproduced for us by 
them, we may specially mention 
such favourites as Absence 
Makes the Heart Grow Fondet 
and ‘** His Ship in Sight,’’ by 
Marcus Stone, R.A., and ‘* Off 
Duty,’’ by Julius M. Price, all 
of which, framed, are fit to 
grace the walls of the most 
ind also, 


supple- 


eXacting Connoisseur 
amongst the 
ments, Frank Haviland’s series 
of famous actresses, and the 


smaller 


grand reproductions, published 
from time to time during the 
past twelve months, of world- 
renowned paintings by Old 
Masters, such as ‘ Nature,”’ 

Ihe Beautiful Miss Croker,’’ 
ind ** The Countess Grosvenor,”’ 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence; and 
‘ Lavinia, Countess Spencer,’ 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds 

Ihe works wherein Messrs. 
Gilbert Whitehead and Co. pro- 
duce this beautiful printing 
and no finer lithographic print- 
ing is done in this country 


THE FIRST PLATE MADE 
A REPRODUCTION OF MR, 











advertiser joined forces yeat 


, lithography was necess 





as 
to make a perfect alliance, at 
Messrs. Whitehead, taking 
the work with their characteristic 
thoroughness, speedily showed 
what marvellous possibilities lay 
before the allies Opinions may 
difter as to the right oust 
the alhance between commerce 
and art, but there can be nodoubt 
that firms like Messrs. White- 
head have done good work for the 
community in clearing from the 
advertisers’ hoardings the old 





ess ot 


fashioned mural monstrosities, 
and replacing them by superb 
reproductions of yvreat pictures, 
such as “* Bubbles’’ andthe lary 

‘Health and Beauty”’ posters 
for Messrs. Pears: ** The Girl 
at the Spring,’’ for Messrs 
Schweppe ; and many artistr 
pictures for such firms as Messrs 
Lever Brothers, |. Dewar and 
Sons, and almost every leading 
advertiser who realises the 
wreater i fluence of £ 7 work 

Indeed, Messrs. Gilbert White- 
head and Co. have so success- 
fully specialised in the highest- 


FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” BY MESSRS. GILBERT WHITEHEAD AND CO.: class posters that they are con 


LUCIEN DAVIS'S PICTURE, *“ THE DIVISION LOBBY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS,” IN 1885. 


tinually kept busy by the most 
enterprising firms in the world 


are situated in the fresh vit Many well-known political figures can be recognised in this picture, the first lithographed for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News” by In this branch. as in all othe: 
, Messrs. Whitehead, and published in our issue of June 27, 1885. Im the centre foreground are John Bright and Mr. Gladstone. ' , Ry . 
and amidst the green fields ranches, quality is the keynote 
. N ah K q ‘ Lord Kensington, the Government teller, is at the door on the extreme left, which Mr. Chamberlain may be seen about to enter. 7 itl 
it New Eltham, in Kent, away Just behind Mr. Gladstone’s left shoulder is the face of the late Lord James of Hereford, then Sir Henry James. To the extreme from first to last, an e postel 
from the smoke ind dirt of eight at the beck is Parnell. of this firm are noted for their 
London, in the clear bright beauty, brilliance, and uncom 
light that is so essential to the highest quality of work. As an illustration of the perfect accuracy with which mon durability. In conclusion, we should mention the 
It is impossible in so small a space as is here avail- pictures are reproduced by this firm, we may mention wonderful reproduction, made a few years ago by Messt 
able to describe in detail the many processes which that a painting by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, R.A., Gilbert Whitehead and Co., for the Rt. Hon. Charles 
are required for the production of a_ coloured print the property of the well-known Bell-Moor collector, Mr. Booth, P.C., of Holman Hunt's great masterpiece, ** The 
‘d with this Number ] ]. Barratt, was copied, and the copy shown to a Light of the World”’ (the second and greatly improved 


by lithoyraphy, but the plate present 
will enable the yeneral reader to see for himself how 
the various colours, printed-one on the other, blend into 
to make up the finished picture. From be- 

>p oduction of every picture ent ails the 


each other 
yinning to en 1,t 


WHERE MOST ARTISTIC POSTERS ARE 


Much of the artistic improvement in the modern poster fs due t 
Whitehead and Co. At the back of the photograch may be seen some 
adorn the London howrdings. Messrs. Whitehead’s reproductions of pk 

care (mectioned on this page) the copy was mistaken 





PRODUCED: IN THE 


AT MESSRS. GILBERT WHITEHEAD AND CO.'S WORKS 
the lithographic work of Messrs. Gilbert 


noted art critic, who was asked to point out which was 
the original. Both being framed alike, he was at first 
greatly perplexed, but finally he came to the conclusion 
that the cofy was the original! Another proof of this 


| 


MACHINE - ROOM 


of the well-known pictures that 
tures are accurate that in one 


for the original 





A STAGE IN THE PROCESS OF LITHOGRAPHIC 


by the artist it is taken over by the prover, who, after etching (t with weak acid in a tution 
arabic, proceeds to roll up the stone with colewre!d ink 


picture, which has since been presented to the nation, 
and hangs in St. Paul’s Cathedral The reproductio 
is probably the finest piece of lithographic printing 
which has ever been done in this or any other count: 





COLOUR -PRINTING;: PROOFING 
IN THE GALLERY AT MESSRS. WHITEHEAD’S 
To quote the description of colowr-lithography given on our Supplement Plate“ As each stome ts finished 


of gum 
and pulls an impression of it on paper 


This he submits to the artist 
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N something of the principle of ‘‘ setting a thief to catch a thief,’’ a very real 

difficulty experienced by printers, paper-makers, and others dealing with paper 
or cards in movement is happily entirely removed. More particularly in dry weather, 
whether summer or winter, do the paper-makers and printers experience very serious 
trouble with electricity generated by the friction set up or pressure exerted in working 
such paper. The presence of electricity in the paper renders sheets difficult to control : 
they adhere to each other, and ‘‘ off-set’ results when printing. The sheets 
irregularly and ‘ deliver’’ equally badly, and, in short, the presence of electricity | 
Causes unsatisfactory work, waste of time, and waste of paper. Novel and ingenious 
devices have been adopted to overcome the trouble—gas flames, steam jets, vapour 
pots, and so on—but few of these are satisfactory and to be depended upon. 

Yet the disease eventually called into existence its remedy, and strangely enough 
electricity is now employed to kill electricity! 

What is known as the Chapman Process, employing the Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer (British Agent, John Robertson, Wardrobe Chambers, Queen Victoria 
Street, London), completely solves this very awkward problem, and is successfully 
applied as an aid to printing, to paper-making, and the manufacture of textiles. 
lhere 1s actually something new under the sun in this instance and—quick to seize 
its advantage—the novel application of electricity is already in regular operation é ; 
amongst printers and others troubled with electrical worries. everywhere is offered one ought to be intensely curious and even more than curious— 

In brief, the process consists in providing an alternating static field for the very deeply interested. It is true that there are various systems of heating houses 
charged material to pass through whilst in process of manufacture or printing. and factories ; but there are crudities and inequalities about some of these methods, 
The charge in the material, whether positive or negative, finds its affinity satisfied and users have never become enamoured of the large, clumsy pipes and other 
in the alternating charge where both kinds are present. Curiously enough, at least fitments, so that until very recently their adaptation for household use has been 
to the average layman in matters electrical, under the law of repulsion for like, and tegarded as scarcely worth consideration. 
attraction for unlike, it makes its own selection and becomes absolutely neutralised. Zut scientific research into the action of heat, and into methods of conveying 
The Chapman method, in fact, utilises a simple law of nature, and experience in heat, has changed all this, and there are in existence to-day a number of instal- 





prevalent in hotels and private houses there whereby all rooms and corridors are 
** feed ’’ heated uniformly by a radiator system. On return home the contrast afforded by 


the open fire method is most striking, and the comparison is not in favour of the 
latter. ‘Ihe ‘‘ oh-so-English’’ open fire is eminently cheerful and comfortable in 
appearance and dear to one’s memories, but to be honest to ourselves we have to 
admit that it can be shockingly extravagant in cost, cause much needless dust, 
dirt, and labour, and, after all, be most inadequate as a genuine house-warmer. 
Most people confess that they like to see a fire in the room. The mere sight 
of one seems a good thing on a chilly day. To throw aside sentiment, however, 
it must be admitted that the wide, open chimney exacts a substantial toll not only 
upon the coal used, but on the heat itself generated in the fireplace at its base. 
Even then such a fire only serves to warm one room—the next room and the corridor 
adjoining may and probably will be as cold as the air out of doors. ) 
When, therefore, a method of practically maintaining the same temperature 




















thus harnessing natural forces shows it to be the best, the safest, and the most lations of a perfected system which are successful in the highest degree. These 
economical means ever suggested for its purpose. at a low cost heat all the rooms of a house or factory to exactly the same temperature 
In Zhe M/lustrated London News printing department, the equipment of the throughout—modified locally if desired—and without any of the dirt and discomfort 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer controls quite a range of machines and is regarded caused by carrying in coal, removing ashes, lighting fires, and cleaning chimneys. 
as an actuai necessity. The huge and costly presses in operation there must be Ihe system in question makes use of hot water, controlled so cleverly and using 
kept running at top-notch efficiency, and no condition can be tolerated that lessens such small pipes that it seems to sweep away even the faintest objection in favour 
production or impairs the quality of the work turned out. Remember, too, that | of the open fire. The method utilises the well-tried low-pressure arrangement 
skilled operatives should not be subject to conditions which dissipate their energies | already widely in use, but in such fashion that it is safe, can be handled by a maid 
in contending with obstacles—at least, if science can remove such. Prompt to or gardener, and is in every way adapted for small as well as for large installations. 
adopt any means of speeding-up machines, of improving quality of output, and of A feature of the ‘‘ Beck’’ system, as the method in view is known as, is the very 
minimising delays and worries, American paper-makers and printers have become rapid circulation of the water in a low-pressure hot-water heating apparatus 
universal users of the Chapman device. | without any resort to pumps, or other complexities in the shape of circulators, ‘ 
rhis transformer may be fed from any alternating current supply, or a small floats, or levers. It employs a simple, ordinary low-pressure hot - water boiler, 
alternator is provided, to be utilised as a converter from a direct current supply. retaining the simplicity of the low-pressure hot-water apparatus throughout. 
rhe cost is very slight, for only as much current as would be consumed by one Che whole of the premises housing 7%. ///ustrated London News and Sketch— 
16 candle-power incandescent lamp neutralises the electricity in a dozen or so | — editorial, clerical, printing, and publishing departments alike—is equippe1] with the 
machines, So elastic is the system adopted that it may be applied to practically any } 3eck System (the Atmospheric Steam Heating Company, Ltd., 52, Gray’s Inn 
number and class of machines, and to any style of building. Road, London, W.C.). One comparatively small boiler suffices for the whole 
But the Neutralizer is equally valuable in the textile mills. Users find they can | of the very numerous radiators distributed throughout the building. The system 
work in a lower temperature, one not nearly so humid and certainly more healthy — | proves an ideal one for a_ printing works, but so sound is it in_ principle 
than under the older artificially humid system designed to minimise electrical and so elastic in its wide application that it is equally perfect in its adapt- 
troubles. One result is that the actual product is stronger, more even, and more ability to the private house. A number of such installations have been made. 
elastic, whilst there is decidedly less waste and greater actual production. Further- To quote one such, a London dwelling, the fire is attended to by the kitchen-maid, a 
more, there is no risk of shock to any employee working on the machines. The size of simple form of boiler is used, and the hall and corridors of the house are maintained 
unit adopted for the generating apparatus is absolutely safe, and even the maximum at the same temperature as the rooms themselves. Ze cost of the coal used for 
output from the transformers, it taken through a man’s body, is quite harmless. | the whole house ts only the cost of the coal formerly used for one or two of 
Ihe Chapman process is veritably a boon and a blessing. Not merely in a the fireplaces. ‘This is a typical case, and the house gains in real comfort, in 
pleasingly theoretical sense is this perfectly true, but in a most practical, actual, cleanliness, in health, and in the expense bill by its adoption of a modern system. 
and tangible fashion. Surely such a method is well worth louking into! 
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N? one better than that ubiquitous individual ‘The — skilled workpeople, until the great fitting-shop was colour cover. Its running speed affurds 24,000 pet 
4 Man in the Street,’’ appreciates the truly wonder- reached. This contained quite a series of machines in hour of a thirty-two page paper and four-page cover. 
ful progress made in the mechanical part of newspaper process of erection. At one end, and nearly filling the Specially built for the Sheffield Weekly Telegraph, 
production lhat shrewd outsider usually sums up the space from floor to roof, was a mammoth press in the it happily illustrates yet another exacting class of 
position of things at its true value, and he 1s quick to see — shape of a double sextuple for the Das/y Maz office. production—the popular weekly. 
that his favourite newspaper dishes up and serves the This great machine, or rather, series of machines _A neat neighbour of this is also a rotary-press, fot 
combined, is some 39 ft. lliffe and Co., and specially adapted to print the 
long by 16 ft. high—a handsomely illustrated trade papers associated with this 
veritable giant. Its capa- house. This has a running speed of 6000 per hour of 
city of a running speed a sixty-four page paper, with splendid inking facilities. - 
of 4, 6, 8 10, 12 page But the great works have other departments, those 
papers at 120,000 copies connected with electrotyping and stereotyping machinery, 
per hour sounds incredible, for instance, being of verv considerable extent. Among 
but is perfectly demon- the machines ready for delivery may be mentioned the 
strated; for the engineers powerful 32 in. by 36 in. hydraulic moulding-press—for 
show by accurate revolu- taking a mould in wax from the forme, and giving a 
tions of cylinders, all parts pressure of 430 tons. Stereotyping-machines include the 
working in unison, the pneumatic drying-press and the widely used matrix- 
exact speed of operation. rolling press adapted for news illustrations, pumps, and 
R. HOE AND CO’S DOUBLE SEXTUPLE PRESS, ONE OF THE MAMMOTHS AMONGST 
NEWSPAPER PRINTING - MACHINES. 
This takes six double-width rolls of paper, each roll about 72 in. wide. It has four folders aud as many deliveries: . 


automatically prints both sides of the paper; cuts, folds, and delivers the completed newspaper in four batches. 


news to him ‘mighty quick’’—a quickness which is The printer appreciates how 


real even to a d/asé mind accustomed to being served well every part of the mechanism 

Those able to lift the veil and to see something of is readily accessible and as 
the inner working of the newspaper find it a mine of readily controlled. This press 4 
interest, but one and all give the palm in point of inter- possesses special facilities for 


est and value to the mighty machines which eat up — late news, the ‘‘ fudge’’ de- 
paper and disyorge it as the finished newspaper, folded vices being cleverly designed. 
and ready for crying on the street Where such machines Being a double sextuple it 
simultaneously uses six great 
reels of paper, each double 
width, and four separate 
folders are incorporated with 


are mentioned the name of the Hoe press arises as a 


matter of course 
of some note of interest to our read 





In search 
on this subject at the immense Hoe works in London, our 





representative was promptly invited to run through the it. Think of the output of A BATTERY OF R. HOE AND CO.’S PNEUMATIC DRYING- PRESSES. 
erecting-shops where the parts are ass mbled together such a press per week, and - ae ’ 

’ leted thines tested—and see for him remember that it works from These have just been installed in the “Daily Telegraph” foundry. Their work is to dry the moulds usea 
and the completed mac ? } , eygewor at fold nd in stereotyping and to expedite production thereby. There are also shown two matrix-rolling machines 
self what is being done at any time He thus foun , be =Feel, PEIs, Tous, am These make the matrix from the type or slug forme, and ensure uniformity of impression 
himself going through all manner of department delivers in batches—all com- . 

of an ex plete! Hard by is another machine in process of furnaces for metal, the vertical equipoise casting-box 


draughtsmen's, casting, general engineering | 
ord -tools of a erection This is of another class, designed to print, and every detail of Fm ey oy rey hnegeate jig-saw, and 


traordinary extent, and seeing great machine 
size and ingenuity scarcely credible, with swarms of fold, and wire-stitch a periodical with a two- drill even—demanded by the up-to-date newspaper plant. 
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‘et HIGH GRADE PAPER: How IT Is MADE- | 
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is to print. These are produced by photographic Wis 

SHE grow- means from an original subject—a wash draw- the ball ~ wa 
ing desire ing, an oil or water-colour, a sketch in crayon, removing the Hf 
for pictorial in ink, or in pencil; but most of all from greater part 
= i news seems to photog iphs. The engraver utilises the inter- ot the dust 
j become an im- mediary ota glass screen, ruled so finely as and dirt con- 
i} perative de- to give anything from 100 or 200 lines to the tained in the 
/ mand to-day: inch, according to requirements. This device grass. It is 
readers wz/ breaks up the whole surface into an infinite then trans- 
have pictures. number of tiny points, and it is this which _ ferred to the 
Thus it comes allows of the picture on the plate being printed Esparto Boiler, 
about that the from. The neyative is printed by strong elec- and cooked 
printer must tric light on the coated plate, so etched as to with caustic 


<a WH gg 








<a . . 1 ~-* —_ 
SS Saas: utilise every remove or lower every part of the surface ex- liquor to dis- = AF 
4 £7 x = — aid that cept the actual picture, and the plate or block integrate the = ———— , 
b\ fe7 J eins wei Bist wed science can is ready for mounting on a wood or metal base. fibres and CoveKine THE PAPER WITH x * 
Mh fils a aie give in the rhen the printer's turn comes. It is here that free t h em Cray AND GLE or Casein  - 
/ if = Resuns at Worx work of pic- the special papers in question take their part. from resinous lux Coatinc-Macuint ‘ 
of = i ‘pro- hey fer > ‘ ot I nd glutinous 
ZY When paper is to be printed from the web torial repro They offer a hard, unyielding, smooth, and and g ~ Here paper is given a fine coating of a ‘ 
iP or roll it is necessary to trim it to the desired duction. matter, substance chiefly compounded of clay mixed 
\ width, then to wind it very tightly under In doing After the with casein—the product of skimmed milk, ’ 
° . 
PI high pressure to the required thickness. The this, he grass 1S or glue. On leaving the coating - machine \ F 
4, / reeling-machine does this, the reels often contain- in turn thorough- it is drief by fans, and passed through 
14 ing as much as five miles of paper. The reels becomes lv well a long chamber keated by steam to a high \ 
f are then packed for carriage to the printing-office. more and boiled and temperature. 
f more exacting in his requirements from paper- washed, it is ready to be conveyed to the 
; . , 7. P ve ° a e ic neha re 4 
’ makers, from ink-makers, and from engineers. The ble aching stage; thereafter it is run over a Presse 
universal improvement in methods of production is Pate machine and over strainers still further to 
U very largely due to the zeal with which ‘supply’ rid the material of any dirt which it may contain. ) 
r me It is now ready for the ‘ beaters,’’ which are fitted 


houses co-operate and endeavour to anticipate and ful- 
fil demands. A famous paper-making establishment, 
that of A. M. Peebles and Son, Ltd., possessing various 
large mills in Lancashire, has done great service to 
high - class newspaper and magazine production by 
constantly maintaining close touch with the most pro- 
gressive of printers and publishers: and the fact that 
so much of the paper regularly used in Zhe ///ustrated 


with a very large roll and plates Various materials 
are here added, such as the sizing ingredients, colour- 
ing matter, ete.; and the fibres are carefully drawn 
out according to the quality of the sheet of paper 
required. 

This all-important Stave satisfactorily completed, the 
stuff resulting is now ready for the actual paper-making 



































IN A CHAMBER 300 FEET LONG, HEATED TO A HIGH 
TEMPERATURE: ART PAPER BEING DRIED 
The view shows great festoons of *‘coated” paper being dried in a heated 
chamber. See the reference to the coating-machine. 


uniform surface to the picture plate, or *‘ block,’’ as i 
is known; and when coated with ink on the machin: 
take from the tiny points forming the surface of ti 
block sufficient ink to make the picture 

Long experience has led the house to evolve its 
present perfected means of production, and although 
the whole process is a string of highly complicated 
methods, involvir a deep study of chemistry and 
ef mechanics, it may perhaps be summed up briefly 


~ 


for our purpose, 
Chief amongst raw materials for the manufacture of 
paper is wood pulp—representing the actual tree ground 























down into a pulp. Rags are largely used for bette: 
grade papers, and solely for some papers, but esparto 
GIVING A SMOOTH AND GLOSSY FINISH TO SPECIAL PAPERS: grass 1s a constant material _for magazine yore . GIVING THE PAPER A SMOOTH, HIGHLY FINISHED SURPACE: 
t fro I > or ‘ el » . . 
Imported from Spain and the North of Africa, it und A SUPER CALENDER, WITH ELECTRICAL DRIVE 


ART AND CHROMO PAPER CALENDERS. 


‘u ‘sS ; ~ ti ‘al ’ ‘ - y ) é > 
This presents a row of machines used to give the final smooth and ir a systematic clea noe ind bre iking ul at the 


Paper from the paper making machine is run through this range of 

















glossy finish to the special grades of paper required for printing illus mills. lo take this operation as the starting - point, polished cylinders. The effect is to impart a smooth and hiehly 
trations, including pictures in colours. it is seen that a Willow or dusting-machine * opens finished surface 
London News is made by this house, and machine The material passe through 
has been supplied to the 7.Z..V. without a a series of strainers ind goes on to 
break for forty-five vears, 15 In itself a most the first part of the wire, and ts carried 
emphatic endorsement of the progressive forward with a shaking motior After 
policy marking the firm’s business passing through the couch roll she 
And what of the special printing- matetial first begins to assume a papet 
paper su h publications demand ¢ 3 like appearance, and deckle straps run 
A little examination of the .L.dN on each side of the wire to determine 
papel pressure between finget and the width At the end of the wire the 
thumb, a superficial damping of the su dandy roll presses lightly on the 
face, and then a comparison betwe t face, and produces any desired wate 
and the paper utilised by your favourit marks As the paper leave the wire, 
morning journal—will show unmistakab it is conveyed by means of an end 
that these are is distinct as the | ) less woollen felt to the press rolls 
verbial chalk and chees The fo From the press rolls it is carried forward 
paper is thicker and stouter, purer and to the drying - cylinder then to the 
- ter, unilorm i r and x ra calender rolls, where i high mac 
ippearance ur above all, poss i finish is given his is practically the 
da g white cnam l-like coating | end of the stage f ordinary printis 
‘news’” paper, although perfectly paper | 
to its purpose, is posit vy crude Ihe paper for illustrations, howev 
ind) «6uunfinished in comparis Th goes a step further. It is coated with 
Peebles Paper Mills can ipply many a special preparation, including atin 
kinds of pap und prom] f ' i white, d/an fixe, et and ized with 
prising ta ve of ¢ nand . 4 y either glue or casein lhe coated paper 
perhay most to ft to W then passes in a long series of graceful 
faced’ papers und ‘ sid it festoons through steam - heated rooms 
And why should t coated "’ cla to dry. It is then reeled and calendered 
of pap be demanded Het t ind now posse s a highly polished 
reason. Magazine nad aoe ac amines WHERE THE MATERIAL TAKES SHAPE AS ACTUAL PAPER: A PAPER-MAKING MACHINE = .~ "alt Geadlien tn elton 
rand 4 mone 4 ooet ss ot vides for t So large is the series of machines forming the paper-making “machine” that our view only presents i dealing lirect with th me 
printer coppel rz plates bea about one-third of its extent. Here the material is taking shape as actual paper, being dried and smoothed literally from the pape! mill to the 
their own form the picture or } ie by passage round and between the cylinders shows, printing-machine 
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oak 4/6 7 
yw" REVER print- same conditions apply to the enormous range of in use for the ’ 
J 4 ing-ink is util- colours and shades available. Any colour or tone now popular three- 
gf» ised, it is safe to can be readily matched, and the user is certain of colour process. ’ 
> sietiay® say thatthe nameof obtaining an ink he can employ with ease and with Of course these f et 
= Lorilleux is known and_ effect. ‘Ihe latter-day colour- printing processes de- new and exacting con- a gee a 
o0 esteemed. The house of mand not only the essential conditions marking the inks ditions caused costly ; | 
Ch. Lorilleux and Co. was mentioned, but colours which shall harmonise and work experiments and trials to 
 e . founded in 1818, at 16, RueSuger, together when superimposed, and _ this proved a real be necessary, but the famous 
Paris, the head office and ware- problem. It is solved very completely and readily, French house never requires urging 
house of the firm being on the same site to-day. At however, by the Lorilleux inks. ‘hese are very widely to make such, its policy being rather to lead and 
a time when printers made up their anticipate than to be in any sense 
own inks, it was not easy to con- 7 . driven. All this naturally creates 
; a reputation to be much envied. # 


vince them of the advantage of 
purchasing inks ready made; but 
by consistently selling only really 
reliable supplies, this prejudice was 
worn away gradually, and to-day 
the house has four great factories 
of its own, and many important 
branches and dépéts throughout 
the world. ‘The important London 
office is at Maclean’s Buildings 
New Street Square, E.C. 

The history of the business is 
one of continual growth and. of 
constant extension of premises, 


3ut in other directions, notably in 
the lithographic inks for picture- 
poster work and for chromo-litho- 
graphy generally, does the Lorilleux 
reputation hold good. The poster 
work, for instance, offers its own 
troubles and trials, but in this 
direction the results are equally 
happy and successful. ‘There are 
other and special lines, such as, 
for instance, the colours for the 
beautiful tin-plate printing, for 
which inks providing the best 
effects, in spite of immersion in 
water; or subjection to great heat, 
are always available. 

Inks and colours for emboss- 


the growth necessitating branches 
being supplied with grinding-mills 
and other facilities for actually 


making inks. Such a position and 

0 high a reputation are not easily ing, for blocking book and cata- a 

earned ; but 0 strongly estab- logue covers, for gold work, for 

lished is it that the name of photogravure, and for kindred 7 
artistic reproductions, all come 


Lorilleux is veritably a household 


word in the printing industry. within the scope of the house. 


One of the secrets of this great 

















lo patrticularise a_ little. Of 
late years photo-mechanical repro firm’s success is the constant re- a 
duction has ousted the wood-cut search going on by the staff of 
for the ;urpose of book and news- chemists at the Puteaux labora- 
paper illustration The printer is tories. ‘This is not only a_ safe- 
called upon to print from shallow- guard, but a warranty of genuine 
engraved metal plates, and the workmanship and of the continu- 
problem set the ink-maker in con- ance of a forward policy. 
nection therewith J to afford 2 PART OF ONE OF MESSRS. LORILLEUX'S GRINDING-ROOMS, SHOWING A FEW OF THE 300 MILLS The Lorilleux inks are page 
intense and solid colour with the on . drawn upon for regular use in the 
minimum quantity in use. This Th —e. = a : , ’ ; : : production — of The Illustrated 
¢ photograph shows a part of one of the ink-making departments of Messrs. Ch. Lorilleux and Co., Paris. The pig- , 7 , : 
demand is admirably filled by the ment or colour, and the varnish, which when compounded, make up printing-ink, are ground together between closely London News and Sketch 1 it 
firm in question But to go from fitting granite or chilled-steel rollers. By frequently grinding and re-grinding the close compounding necessary for lf an endorsement of a _ most 
blacks to colours venerally, the printing purposes is «nsured. practical nature, 
SE 4 
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JROMINENT among the notably good. Four large rollers cover a full-size forme suitable for the general 
. sritish-inade printing at each side of the cylinder, and each set includes two _ printing - establishment as 
Hap VO, machines in use at Zhe J///us- reciprocating riders, a connecting rider, and two storage well as for fine magazine work. iN G \ 
( \™ K trated London News office are repre- roller i. with ay )) 
es : 4 sentatives of the latter-day Wharfedale geared distribu- <i” 
flat-bed cylinder-machines, made by William tors. Asanextra, —* 
Dawson and Sons, Ltd., Otley. Reliable in operation, a reciprocating 1} , : 
readily manipulated, speedy, and producing a high ink-drum can be R ° 1e =Perceler is 
grade of work, they have proved eminently suitable for supplied, Each ] also to be com- 
pictorial newspaper production and magazine work. The board possesses 9 If mended as de- 
most complete of the series is known as the ‘** Perceler.”’ a feed-check, so . tT} | manding a mini- 
This is of the Wharfedale class, but differs in many that each side mum of floor-space a 
respects from the everyday machine known under that may be operated 1S ft. 7 in. by 8 ft. 
name, lake as ‘‘ the latest word’ the fine two-feeder sepatately from gin.), being com- 
Perceler tine-art machine This will produce 1250 the other. In pact inall respects 
copies per hour from each board, giving 2500 from the regard to. size, and nowhere more 
two boards of a quad demy size This, too, is easily the machine wall than § ft. 5in. in 
accomplished, and in no direction causes v beation, print from quad height. This is 
shock, or other trouble which may result in undesir- demy to quad oa pe — strik- 
ible wear - and ng when it Is re 
tearand affect the membered that, 
quality of the out- in reality, two 
put lhe aceu noe ar 
racy ol register CSenrer ta 
possible on the is, the output of 
Perceler is a two, but demand- 
particular recom ing little more 
mendation to the Space and driv- 
colour-printer, In ing power than 
the two-feedet FOR TWO-COLOUR WORK: A FLAT-BED MACHINE oF for one. 
machine two feed THE WHARFEDALE CLASS. Asa machine, ‘ 
boards are pro This is a flat-bed cylinder machine of the Wharfedale class for two it is built in the , 
vided, inclining to colour printing. It requires hand-feeding, as seen to the right, and sound Dawson ’ 
the centre, ove delivers sheets by the arrangement of sticks or flyers, seen midway Style, of the best 
the cylinder, the on the board facing the man to the left material, carefully 
‘ | 
gripper the beeen crown, or from Ihe two-feeder Perceler has found -.- \ pe ee hy ¢ 
ete nea pen royal to quad because in practi al operatio t fulfils th claim of 
board and then demy, or may the make 
from the other be taken for one Of similar interest to those requiring colour-work, the 
lhe sheets ire fixed 7 and ey rane hrm h e is worth a elerence here It may 
operatec as l 2 adapted to suit everyday inti or } h-cl ° 
delivered at the Ps amie Pe + Re to segregation” bage I . wor Bh high Pages. te me 
end oppe ite ig obvious rdvan possesses an Ingenious device ! the Ss! - ph og sear 
th ir fe wr | tage is that, by cylinder wheel. whereby t} prevented from 
table, o- ge simply checking taking on the second rey jution if it sho d fail t ta] 
piled up under the POR FINE-ART WORK: A PERCELER TWO-FPEEDER PRESS. one feed. it be the first This is an obvio or Neat i fall to ik 
feed - board be Th resents a Dawson (Otley) «machine, hand-fed, but delivering automatically, and comes a single- Apart from these spe guard in 
livery is made with 7 o- designed for best-class work at a high rate of speed. feed mes hine colons Whasteiaie cantie “ — iwson single- 
. les ) old h osition it 
the pane “4 -s in contact with this side from and thus exceedingly handy for the general jobbing- the favour of users his also can ht ed fo ordinary 
up, sae nee “ta : ovelty in build and ingenuity office. It is this adaptability which so materially enlarges commercial work or for the finest half-tone printin : 
cylinder to delivery = the scope of the two-feeder and at once renders it quite according to requirements, = 


of design are not all. The inking arrangements are 
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» » THE COTTRELL SHEET-FEED ROTARY: 


as realise 
some- 
thing of the 
really extra- 
ordinary pitch 
of excellence 
attained by 
printing ma- 





to-day, look 
into one of 
the machine- 
rooms. of 
The Lllus- 
THE FIRST ROTARY PRESS—INVENTED BY THOMAS trated Lon- 
NELSON, EDINBURGH, 185. don News. 

Here is an 

installation of no less than six of the very latest type of 
machines designed for the best work, for great speed, and fot 
the absolute reliability so dear to the heart of the news- 
paper proprietor. The type of press referred to is the Cottrell 
Sheet-Feed Rotary (C. B. Cottrell, Sons, and Co., New York, 
U.S A.), this forming a complete change in printing-press 
methods. Ihe machine is automatic in its operation, and, 
by the addition of an automatic feeder, not only prints and 
delivers mechanically, but is automatically fed, taking a 
sheet 64 by 44 in., and running at the rate of 3000 per hour 
on first-class work. Being a rotary press, there are plate 
and impression cylinders, the former being spirally grooved, 
taking any size plate placed in any position, and perfectly 
fastened and adisted : steel cylinder-bearers are provided 
on both cylinders. The inking apparatus is mounted on a 
frame which may be moved away to allow of access to 
the cylinders. The pressmen simply move this away to get 
inside the machine for make-ready purposes. rhe inking 
is suppled from the ductor on to a large steel drum, and 
from this to ten four-inch composition rollers; four rollers roll 
the forme twice for each impression. No speed is too great 
ior this device, perfect inking being ensured. After leaving the 











DESIGNED TO 


chinery of 


cylinders, sheets are delivered printed side 
up or down, as required. No handling of the 
sheet is needed, the horizontal delivery piling 
up the sheets on to a truck, and thus ready 
for removal without any trouble due to hand- 
ling. Besides being highly ingenious, rapid- 
running, and effective from beginning to 
end, the machine action includes an abso- 
lutely rigid impression. This applies to all 
classes of work and to any size forme up 
to full-sheet. Furthermore, because the two 
cylinders run accurately together in proper 
contact, register is absolutely ensured. 

However fast it is operate d, the press 
runs smoothly, without jerk or strain, and 
thus avoids the wear-and-tear of plates so 
apt to occur in rotary machines. A feature 
of the Cottrell, in fact, is the wonderful 
degree of similarity exhibited between the 
first and last sheets run off. 

The new Sheet- Feed Rotaries possess 
the good features of two-revolution presses 
with double their speed rheir capacity 
greatly reduces the cost of presswork by 
getting increased output in considerably 
less time. 

In regard to the installation at the 
/.L.N. offices it says much for thé estima- 
tion in which this firm’s machines are held 
that the press in question should have been 
selected out of all the available machines 
offered by British, American, and Continental 
makers. Great is the endorsement, for not 


“Sr sort ee 


only one machine but six are installed. The 
first proved so satisfactory that the order fot 
five others followed quickly. An interesting 
feature about the series is that each machine 
is an exact duplicate of the others. Thus 


all parts are interchangeable, and in case 





PRODUCE THE BEST WORK AT GREAT SPEED: COTTRELL PRESSES. SHOWING 


of accident 
and emer- 





gency this : 7 
may prove ; = 
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lo take full é 
advantage aad * 
of the facil- = :; 
ities for out- THE FIRST ROTARY PRESS—INVENTED RY THOMAS 
put offered NELSON, EDINBURGH, 1851 


by such a 
press, an automatic feeder must be utilised, for hand- 
feeding cannot possibly maintain high speeds for long. 
Che Cottrell machines in question are fitted with the Cross 
Feeder, a wonderfully ingenious mechanical device, un- 
failingly delivering sheet by sheet to exactly the same 
position, and, unlike the human _ feeder, never tiring. 
Ihus, the feeding of a machine so equipped is_ reliable 
at all times, and not only reliable, but so fast that every 
advantage is taken of the press and its adaptation fot 
rapidly turning out satisfactory work There is no need 
to stop the machine to put on a fresh load of paper, 
for additional supplies may be put in position whilst the 
press is running. 

Ihe Cross Feeder, too, is readily adapted to suit any 
size of sheet within its range, the variation in adjustment 


being made in a very short time When making ready 
and hand - feeding, the Cross Feedet may be tun back 
and put out of operation Aro fem This further illustrates 


its versatility. 

In brief, the Cottrell Sheet-Feed Rotary, fitted with a 
Cross Automatic Paper Feeder, is an ideal combination 
for reliable output. 








THE CROSS AUTOMATIC FEEDING DEVICE 


Sheets can be seen leaving the Cross automatic-feeder. going through the machine, and the final delivery in a pile ready for removal to « floor-truck 
¢ 
















ts has been sani reorganised and new plant installed by Messrs. W. 

Canning and Co., electro-platers’ engineers, of Birmingham and London. 
The plant now consists of one six-volt 2000- -ampere motor-generator, one three-volt 
800-ampere motor-generator, and one three-volt 600-ampere dynamo, belt-driven from 
overhead shaft, all of which supply electric current to four lead-lined vats, measuring 
6ft. by 3ft. by 3 ft., and containing the following solutions—z.e., three sulphate 
copper, and one Canning’s “ Niferro’”’ solution, for their new process of depositing 
nickel-steel direct on to wax. We believe this arrangement (although not altogether 
new in America and France) is the first plant of any magnitude to be successfully 
worked on a commercial basis in England. 

Each vat is controlled by an iron-clad resistance - board with ammeter and 
voltmeter. The generating plant is so arranged that the current to all the vats 
can be supplied from the 2000-ampere motor-generator or by means of change- 
over switches which can be put in circuit with each vat. Current can be taken 
from either the 800-ampere motor-generator or the 600-ampere dynamo, or the 
three machines can be run together and so subdivided between the four vats 
according to the load of work in each vat. 

The system of perfect agitation has been installed, one of Canning’s patent 
pneumatic agitators being fi.ted to each vat and supplied by one compressor, each 
vat being under perfect control by means of screw-down valves. 

Ihe foregoing may be regarded as an unintentionally technical description of 
the equipment of this veritably modern installation, suited to the electrotyper 
and to the printer. Let us now endeavour to put into everyday language 
something of the method of producing electrotype plates for the printer. This, 
read in connection with the earlier reference to the appliances mentioned, should 
be of no little interest 

The type-forme received from the composing department for duplication is taken 
to the moulding department of the electrotyping-room. It is first warmed by placing 
upon a steam-table, and then an impression of it is taken in a wax composition 
spread upon a metal slab. The surface of the type and of the wax are alike coated 
with blacklead, preventing the wax from adhering to the type. Extra wax is pliced 
in’ blank places in the forme. <A hot iron is ‘passed over the edges to melt the 
wax, destroy the blacklead coating, and to confine the deposit of copper to the face. 

After washing with water under pressure, the mould is then taken to one 
of the baths, previously charged with a solution of sulphate of copper, water, 
and sulphuric acid, or, as the case may be, into a bath containing ‘‘ Niferro 
solution for nickel steel. A current from the adjacent dynamo then sets in 
operation an electrical action separating copper or nickel steel particles from sheets 
of copper or nickel steel suspended in the bath, and deposits these upon the face 
of the mould, thus exactly reproducing every detail of the face. Allowed to 
remain in the bath about one and a half hours, the copper or ‘‘ Niferro’’ deposit 
is ready, and the mould is taken from the bath, the ‘‘shell’’ being removed trom 
the wax by pouring boiling water upon it. It is then ready for backing. 

lo form the back of the shell it is placed face downwards in a shallow pan. 
It is then covered with tinfoil and heated, in order that the molten lead shall 
adhere to the copper. The molten lead is filled in, the whole cooled, and 
the copper-faced lead plate resulting is planed to a standard thickness. 
Various machines are then utilised for cutting, for trimming to shape, for sawing 
up the pages, and so on. Modern electrotyping is truly a highly technical and 
even scientific industry. 

rhe extraordinary pressure of extra editions and special numbers during the recent 
Coronation period formed the finest possible test of the newly arranged plant. On 
the testimony of the Manager, this more than fulfilled all calls made upon it. Not 
only was every facility afforded in regard to speed of output, but the quality of the 
plates in no way suffered, the Canning system being thus triumphantly vindicated. 
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Rese ADERS will naturally realise that by no means the least important department 
in the production of weekly papers is that for folding the printed sheets 
before they are issued to the public, and for this purpose it is not an easy matter 
to obtain machinery which will give expedition and at the same time produce 
work direct from the printing-machines without smearing. For publications such 
as Zhe Illustrated London News and Sketch—full, as they are, of heavy half-tone 
blocks—the selection of folding-machines is a most important affair, and one of the 
best-known specialists in the trade was called in as advisor. The firm’s ideas as 
to what it was desired to accomplish were given to him, and he was left to pro- 
duce machines which would satisfy the requirements. The result is now to be 
seen every week in the papers which the firm issue to the public, and it may be 
said without undue boastfulness that Zhe J//lustrated London News and Sketch 
have now the finest existing battery of folding-machines for this particular class of 
work. Four of these machines are to be seen working in the Illustration published in 
this number, and each of them produces 3000 folded sheets of sixteen pages of 
The Illustrated London News per hour, and 3000 thirty-two pages of the Sketch 
per hour, folded direct from the rotary printing-machines, without the slightest 
smear and without any creasing at the head of the page. The methods adopted 
for accomplishing this are unique in their way, and are the result of great im- 
genuity on the part of the manufacturers. A pile of sheets to be folded is placed 
alongside each machine, 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, on an automatically rising table, and 
they are then fed into the machine either by hand or mechanical means, being 
carried up to a back gauge, and automatically side-lay adjusted. In the case of the 
thirty-two page Sf#efch, the sheets are perforated at the head during their traverse 
through the machines, which eliminates all chance of creasing at the head when 
delivered from the machines. At the back of this row of folding-machines is placed 
a travelling band, on which the folded sheets are conveyed to the collating-tables, 
where they are finished off and wire-stitched in the centre. These machines have 
been produced by the well-known firm of Messrs. James Salmon and Son, Woodley, 
near Stockport, who for years have made a study and speciality of this class of 
machinery, and their productions are now to be found in most of the leading printing 
offices throughout the civilised world, even to Japan, China, Australia, and South 
America. Their principle of construction is in some respects unique, as the sheets 
in the process of being folded are carried through the machine without any twisting 
or turning in their traverse, as is the case in most of the other machines of that class 
now before the trade. They successfully supply a long-felt want for producing 
publications similar to the 7.2.4. and the Sfefch, as formerly these publi- 
cations could not be issued so rapidly owing to the tisk of sme aring. Messrs. 
Salmon and Son make a speciality of mac hinery for all kinds of folding, including 
a very neatly designed machine for folding two eight- -page sheets at a time printed 
from a_ single set of blocks, which is capable of producing these at a running 
speed of six thousand sheets per hour, the same machine being capable of folding 
two four-page sheets made up in the same manner at the same speed. 

As far as we know this is the first occasion on which it has been possible for 
printers to carry by means of trolleys huge stacks of printed matter four feet high 
from the delivery apparatus on printing-mac bine s and place them alongside the fold- 
ing machinery without employing hand-labour, and consequently minimising to the 
greatest extent the risk of smearing in transit from one machine to the other—stacks 
of paper which in the class of work concerned weigh upwards of two tons each. 

It is a noteworthy fact that since this folding- machinery has been installed 
Messrs. Salmon and Son have been inundated with inquiries from all parts by 
firms anxious to lay down a similar class of machinery, and they are to be 
congratulated on their enterprise in successfully accomplishing what so many other 
manufacturers have failed to do, as it must be evident to the ordinary observer that 
it is the outcome of much thought and considerable experiment. 
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\ 6 er researches of modern The pigment department deals with preparation by chemical means, 

} chemistry, practically ap- an enormous field, for blacks in’ them- and in vats and tubs. Com- SS Wy, LE 
plied to the manufacture of print- selves are very numerous, the chemical pounding and mixing go on \W7Aa Aa 
ing inks, have brought about ceaselessly. Vermilions, chrome . < mgr pis 
many changes in this important yellows, bronze blues, Prussian ¥ “ : ital 
direction of supply for the printer. and Chinese blues, for instance, . cary, , 

are amongst the chemical com- we 


The last few years, for instance, 
have seen permanency of colour 
perfected to a wonderful degree, very many colours being 
now rendered permanent which were formerly re ge irded as 
hopelessly otherwise. There is also an enormous increase in 
the number and variety of inks, culminating in the wonderful 





double-tone colours. 

A firm identified with a genuinely progressive policy in this 
direction, that of Slater and Palmer, Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., and Marshgate Mills, Stratford, has for long 
supplied inks for 7he ///ustrated London News and Shkete h, 
and something concerning its operations may be suitably 


included with this Issue. 





pounds, whilst cyanides and ee 
umbers are typical of earths and ores chemically treated. 
Che popular * lakes,’’ the so-called anilines, are chiefly derived 
from coal-tar, and the ink-maker speaks eloquently of the 
importance of this source of colour, and the progress made 
in increasing their strength and degree of permanency. 
Having obtained the constituents of the printing-ink, it 
remains to combine these suitably. This is done in a range 
of machines including ‘* mixers’’ and ‘‘mills,’’ the latter 
crushing the combined varnish and pigments over and over 
agen between closely set granite or chilled rollers. All this 
takes time and skill, large and costly plant, ingenious methods, 














= and continual supervision by the chemist. The laboratory is 





First, let us look into the method of manufacture, the 


Slater and Palmer works being favourably adapted for furnish- MESSRS. SLATER AND 
ing such information, This is because they are self-con- OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES, IN WINE OFFICE . : rs 
At the Slater and Palmer warehouse and offices in Wine 


tained, making everything from the raw materials, and also 
on account of the extended nature of their products—news 


inks, jobbing and book-work inks, half-tone and coloured inks, colours and the 
varnishes, inks for offset work, for photogravure, for collo- endless in numl 
type, and other specialities —all being made at 


‘lakes ’’ seeming also and 


er, 


ceaselessly at work, testing materials and ever seeking for 


PALMER'S CENTRAL . 
improved means and better results. 


COURT, LEET REET. . . - 
ams halen Office Court, Fleet Street, stocks of these inks, dry colours, 


varnishes are seen in the familiar iron kegs and tins. 
A glance at the labels in the packing-room shows that not 
only do the firm’s products reach British printers 
everywhere, but that a very large business is 
done abroad. Agencies in the Colonies, in South 


Ihe blacks are 





this factory 

ihe manufacture of printing-ink may be said 
to consist in grinding a pigment into a varnish, 
the latter carrying the former on to the printing- 
machine and eventually on to the paper. Thus 
the factory in question, in distinct de partments, (1) 
2) manufactures pigments, (3 








produces varnishes, 
yvrinds pigments into varnish 

Varnishes are of the resin and linseed class 
chiefly, but include such as are devoted to ensuring 
the consistency and drying of inks, Resin is dis- 
tilled in great iron stills, the process being repeated 
over and over again, gradually purifying the resin 
vil from the acid which would not only prove 
undesirable to type and blocks, but would fill 
the printing-oftice with an aroma calculated to 
ittract the attention of the sanitary inspector. 








America, and in Japan, for instance, cover the 
ground thoroughly, whilst a separate plant is in 
operation in Canada. 

It is interesting to note also how inks are 
adapted for suitable use in all climates and in 
ilmost every possible class of printing surface, 
from wood pulps to vellum, the new double-tone 
inks, which give the effect of two colours at one 
operation, being much to the fore 

Matching colours is a feature of the ware- 
house Here the printer can bring a colour and 
have such matched quickly, whilst a very com- 
plete printing-machine installation, including cylin- 
der and platens, permits of suitable proofing and 
testing. In charge of an expert, this department 
is a valuable aid to the firm’s customers. Mills 














[he resin oils are suited for the cheaper grades 
of inks 

Linseed vi irnishes are dealt with in great pans 
which are subjected toa very high temperature, This 
drives off the volatile elements, and eventually a 
thick viscous oil is obtained rhis oil is stored and 
is matured before use. The dryers are obtained by 
adding oxidising agents to linseed oil. 


produced from hydro 
blacks, lamp blacks, oil 


carbons, resulting in carbon The manufact 
blacks, and so on according sonal supervisi 


to their origin Ihe pigments are seen in course of whose grandfather was the founder of the business. 


are also in use on these premises for special 


WHERE INK OF ALL KINDS AND COLOURS IS MADE; THE MARSH- orders. A private telephone connects with the 
GATE MILLS OF MESSRS. SLATER AND PALMER AT STRATFORD 


works at Stratford, and every facility for quick 
delivery is adopted. 

ring departments are under the per- 
of the pri.cipal, Mr. Frank Palmer, 
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IN CHINA 3 


IN CANADA 


1. IN INDIA 2 


6. IN ALGIERS 


In the course of its long life “ The Illustrated London News” has become “as familiar as 
houschold words.” not only in this the country of its birth. but in every part «f the world 
and not only among English-speaking peoples, but also among those who. though they may 
not be able to understand the letterpress. can read the universal language f pictures 
There is no corner of the inhabited globe. in fact. to which “ The Illustrated London News 


does not penetrate. If it is mot actually on sale, say. at the North Pole, or on the top of 











4. IN AUSTRALIA 5. IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


IN THE WEST INDIES 


Mount Everest. it reaches places almost equally remote in the hands of travellers and those 


frontieremen of the Empire to whom it i# sent out by friends at home To the exile in 


fer-away lands a copy of “ The Illustrated London News” is welcome Innumerable copies 


are passed on from one reader to another. both at home and abroad. and in thw way the 
paper attains. of course, a vast secondary circulation in addition to the initial weekly output 


which. it need scarcely be said. is im inset great 
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-A Most INTERESTING | MACHINE 





a’ batt ere is more fascinating to the intelligent 
A mind than the sight of modern machinery in 
motion. Without brains, it seems to be animated 
by the highest intelligence; without hands and arms, 
it seems to be endowed with capacities of the 
utmost precision, and performs its’ intricate and 
varied evolutions as if it had acquired skill by lony 
years of training and practice. 

lo nothing do these considerations 
greater force than to the Miehle 
printing-press, which forms the 
subject of our illustration. It is 
the last word in the machinery 
desiyned by the ingenuity of man 
for the di and propa- 
gation of man’s thoughts through 
the medium of the printed word. 
Its sphere of utility must not, 
however, be confounded with the 
familiar rotary press, for which it 
is necessary to curve the pages. 

Ihe Miehle press is intended 
for printing on the flat, and i 
therefore, adapted for the produc- 
tion of high work 
mayazine work, and the modern 
artistic ‘‘job work’’ which, per- 
haps, calls forth the highe 
manifestations of the printer’ 
skill, as well as for colour-printing, 
the development of which 
such rapid strides 
such a high 
artistic finish during the 
years. Indeed, it may 
iid, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that it is largely to the 
perfection of the Miehle, which 
day at the head of 
that 
development and 
perfection of colour- 
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apply 


semination 


- class book 


has 
and 
degree of 
last few 
safely be 


made 
reached 


A MACHINE THAT 


The Miehle is the 
stands to- 
all pre 


this artistic 


con 


ses of its charac ter, 
ummate 
work are due, 

Apart altog 
the colour is d 
delicacy of 
simple yet wonderfully 
the quantity and flow of 
requirements, the Miehle 
colour to be so 


evenness with which 
istributed and the complete refinement 
which can be obtained by a 
precise method of adapting 
ink to the most exacting 
press enables the printing 
accurately adjusted in its 


rether from. the 


and tone 


ol each 


IS MUCH USED 


very 
f produces the finest class of book, catalogue, and magazine work. 
much used for three-colour printing 
reproductions were made of Turner’s ** Fighting Téméraire” 
accuracy as barely to be distinguished from original paintings. 
spectrum, from the deepest to the most delicate, can be obtained on the Mieble machine. 


relation to every other colour that there is no over- 
lapping. The result is that there is no blurring of tone 
or coarsening of tint, and the paper leaves the press 
presenting, practically, the appearance of a_ water- 
colour drawing fresh from the hand. This 
elaborateness of effect is made possible by the use of 
what is commonly known as the three or four colour 
process, by which all the shades in the spectrum, 
from the deepest to the daintiest, can be obtained. 


artist’s 


' = MMichle. 
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thousands of subjects similarly reproduced by the three- 
colour have been printed on the Miehle press 
with such microscopic precision in the delicate register- 
ing of the colours that, though made by machinery, 
they are practically as perfect as if they had been 
done by the hand of the artist. 

Miehle machines are sometimes connected tandem- 
fashion, forming an equipment of two, three, or four 
machines, and nothing is more fascinating than to watch 

such an equipment at work. The 
paper is fed from the _ first 
machine to the next, and then 
on again until the final colour 
is printed, each machine in turn 
handling the sheet and printing 
a different colour, without the 
intervention of. human agency. 
And, to crown all, instead of only 
one sheet passing through the 
equipment at one time, there are 
actually seven or more sheets 
being handled in the way de- 
scribed. Consideration of these 
facts is the best indication of 
the remarkabie qualities of the 
machines, which are capable of 
dealing with the lightest work 
and the heaviest, full - size 
‘formes,’’ as the printer calls 


process, 





TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


latest type of flat-bed cylinder two-revolution printing - machine, 


It was on the Miehle press, 


Everyone knows Turner’s picture, ‘‘ The Fighting 
7émératre,’’ with its wonderful sun sinking like a ball 
of blood and casting a lurid glow over the superhanging 
clouds, everyone is familiar with Lord Leigh- 
ton’s popular ‘‘ Psyche at the Bath,’’ with its delicate 
warm tints of rosy flesh against the pillars of cool, 
white marble. Both these pictures, to mention but two of 


just as 


<=> 


ew ae d, 
es aA 


FOR THREE-COLOUR WORK AND OTHER PRINTING: 


It is exceptionally speedy, and 
Reliable in register, and with excellent inking facilities, it is 
as mentioned in the article on this 
and Lord Leighton’s “Psyche at the Bath,” 
By the three-colour or four-colour process, 


the frame in which his type is 
fixed for putting on the press. 
Strength is, therefore, a matter 
of as primary importance as 
the amazing precision of the 
machines. 

rhe Miehle press—which, it 
will be readily understood, has 
distinctive features of its own, as 
well as all the necessary ones of 
the most up-to-date machinery of 
its kind —is entirely of English 
manufacture. It is made by Lino- 
type and Machinery, Ltd., the 
manufacturers of the famous L. oe composing machine, 
which produces a line of type in a single operation. 
through the firm’s factory at Broadheath, Altrincham, 
Cheshire, a few miles from Manchester, is to receive a 
liberal education in the simplicity of seemingly compli- 
cated machinery, and to acquire a new respect for the 
marvellous power of which the human capabl 


THE MIEHLE 


page, that three-colour 
of such beauty and 
all shades in the 


lo go 


brain is 


FEEDING THE MACHINES AUTOMATICALLY - 


pork many years past have inventors sought to make 
the printing-machine independent of the hand 
is a result, numerous mechanical appliances 
were offered in constant succession. These went through 
the usual troubles natural to extreme youth; and if 
machines were born, they also died with unfailing regu 
larity But all this tended to build up most valuable 
experience, and there have gradually evolved variou 
mechanical feeding-devices which must be regarded by 
the most sceptical as fulfilling claims and doing theit 
work thoroughly In other words, 
the machine-feeder has * arrived,”’ 
In making this statement, one 
has in view the constantly ex 
tending use of the ‘ Slogyet oy 
feeder [his not inaptly named 
does indeed ‘ slog ”’ 
consistently, and de- 
sheets regularly and 
a manner impossible to 
feeder, who, however 
but a human being 
limitations of his 


feedet ° and, ‘ 
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evenly in 
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front mark is in electrical contact, and 
lay absolutely accurate, the finest three 
being thus produced at high speeds. 
is brought up against an oscillating wind-trough, 


margins being cut 


printed surface 


THE SLOGGER AUTOMATK 


The Ilustration shows the pile of paper from which sheets are being taken one by one from the 


, 1 sequence, and yet all 
through perfectly. The system of lay"’ 
» of conducting bosses which hold sheet 

so adjusted that in the event of 
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runs upon a bed ot tapes to the front lay, 

from the side-lay This side-lay 

most ingenious kind. ii dves not 

runs out to secures it, and pulls it back 

to dead lay: immediately on finding the lay the sheet 

becomes released without any oe chance of buckling 
or cockling, leaving the 
the sheet de ad-flat on the 
an essential for fine work 
for dead register. 

In the event of a sheet being 
cornered or damaged, contacts 
come into operation from the 
front lays, and the machine is 
1utomatically tripped and stopped. 
This prevents double-roll- 
ing, and a the 
cylinder 


inch 
and 
but 


and 
is of an original 
grip and run out, 


one 
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board 
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Is, THE KEY STONE, WHICH SHOWS 
THE OUTLINES OF THE 
DRAWING OF THE PICTURE 
TO BE REPRODUCED AND 
THE OUTLINES OF ALL THE 
COLOUR VARIATIONS OF THAT 


Pit 


TURE 


The drawing on the key stone 


is im 


pressed faintly on rach of the other 
stones (in the e here illustrated, eight) 
that the artist may te able to see exactly 
where to put his work as he prepares 
each of the stones for its own particular 
colour —for each of the colours to be used 


is drawn on a separate stone 
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TH} IMPRESSION FROM THE 
SECOND STONE 
A THE IMPRESSION FROM THE 
FIRST STONE PRINTED UPON 
THE IMPRESSION PROM THE 
SECOND STONE 
TH IMPRESSION PROM THE 
THIRI STONE 
rye IMPRESSIONS FROM THI 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD 
STONES PRINTED ONE UPON 
THE OTHER 
THI IMPP ESSION FROM THE 
POURTH STONE 
THE IMPRESSIONS FROM THE 
PIRST, SECOND, ‘THIRI AND 
POURTH STONES PRINTED 
ONE UPON THE OTHER 
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REMARKABLE SPORT IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. 


line, the end of which 


terminating in a tangle 


“BAIT” TRAILING FROM KITES: 


FISHING WITH SPIDER'S - WEB 
Deseribing this Illustration Amongst the many peculiar is in the fisherman's har 
the South Seas there is been noticed as being, perhaps, the most odd 
of a kite Ie occurs in the Trobriands islands off the south-east 
by Sie W. MacGregor t to be teeth The 

Th hown in my drawing The nat 


there is fixed a long fine 


f the kite’s stem is another line 
a it the garfish, with its pr 


methods of stem 
bottom large spider's wet 
¢ underjaw 


Mr. Hardy writes 
one that has 


‘bait’ trails in the water, and j 


kite is flown from 


fishing in 

that is. fishing by means 

and was first describe a canoe As a rule. the fishing is in a lag 
My drawing shows the 
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of New Guineas ed. I believe 
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kite is made of strips f a paim-leaf » o t auch wind 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“ MACBETH,” AT HIS MAJESTY'S. 


" ‘ Macbeth ”’ revivat at His Majesty's suffers, like 
most modern Shakespearean productions, from the 
anxiety of the actor-manager to satisfy our public's craze 
for spectacle. Here we hit on the weak point of Sir 
Herbert Tree’s treatment of the work: it supplies a 
rendering which is too often slow and monotonous 
Otherwise the leading actor’s conception of Macbeth 
is correct enough and full of happy touches of fancy. 
Sir Herbert pictures the Hamlet moods of 
with the right air of dreaminess, and his declamation is 
consistently telling in the outbursts of remorse and 
superstition. But just at present he does not get quite 
sufficient variety into his acting keep a_ brisk 
enough pace. No doubt, those virtues will come 
later when the four hours’ traffic of the stage has been 
reduced tothree. Meantime, his performance is never 
strained in the direction of rant or explosive energy. 


indecision 


or 


Mr. Bourchier’s Macduff sounds rather too shrill a 
note for heroic elocution, but he strikes home in the 
famous lament and in the defiance of Macbeth. Miss 


Violet Vanbrugh’s Lady Macbeth is by now a familiar 
reading, and is more impressive in the earlier passages 
than in the sleep-walking scene. The actress misses the 
Siddons majesty, and never gives the impression of being 
unsexed ; but the strong will and the womanly weak- 
ness with which it is allied are successfully conveyed, and 
her Lady Macbeth always makes a picture. Sir Herbert 
lree thought it to include the Lady 


has necessary 


Macduff episode, and in this Miss Viva Birkett shows 
a pretty vivacity. The Banquo of Mr. Jack Barnes 
has the right air of sturdiness and rectitude. 

“ROMEO AND JULIET.” AT THE NEW. 
It is no small recommendation of Miss Neilson Terry, 
the newest exponent of the character of Juliet, that 
we are not called upon, in her case, to make-believe 


about her Juliet’s comparative childishness. For once 
we have a young girl in a girl-réle—a girl, too, who has 
undoubted histrionic talent, and shows abundant promise. 
rhe curious thing about this Juliet is that she appears 
almost afraid to be youthful As far as appearance 
goes, Miss Neilson Terry is an ideal representative, but 
her manner is older than her years Ihe Romeo of the 
New Theatre revival, Mr. Vernon Steel, is very gallant 
and picturesque, but, like the Juliet, misses passion in 


his love-making. Mr. Fred Terry was to have sup- 
ported his daughter as Mercutio, and should, on the 
strength of his Don Pedro, have played the part to 
perfection Mr. Louis Calvert is a breezy enough 


substitute. Miss Rosina Filippi’s impersonation of the 
nurse is just in the right key. Mr. Fisher White's Fria: 
has dignity, and a welcome feature of the revival is the 
declamation of Miss Julia Neilson as the Chorus, here 
restored to its original function. Praise should also be 
given to the romantic setting of the tragedy provided 
by Mr. Perey Macquoid. 


MONG the coming musical events that are apt to cast 


4 very early shadows in these days of enterprising 
avencies, there are two very interesting concerts, fixed 
for the afternoons of Oct. ; and 10 at Queen's Hall 
We are to hear trios by Beethoven, Schumann, Ischai 
kowski, Brahms, Schubert and Mendelssohn interpreted 
by Messrs. Fritz Kreisler, Pablo Casals, and Harold 
Bauer These artists are in the front rank of their 
profession, and the combination should be quite remark- 
able Of the three, Casals has been the last to arrive, as 
far as London is concerned [he writer heard him in 
Madrid some years ago, and wondered why such talent 
had not gained the ipplau e of all Europe A little later 
Paris acclaimed him, and to day London admits that he 
is the greatest living master of the ’cello, not only as a 
virtuoso, but as an interpreter The autumn season has 


doubted 


’ 


many good things in store for us, but it may be 
whether there will be any concerts of greater intere 


One of the signs that tell of the autumn season 
the reopening of the Queen's Hall on Sundays, und 
the auspices of the Sunday League The first concert 
was given on Sunday last The wal from Richard 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier ha been received with 
great favour at the Promenade Cons t Needless to 

iy, that is not one of the imple works that com- 
posers write tor musical comedic it elaborate and 
hard to render, but remains a waltz, even though Johann 
ind Kd ard Stra might ha looked askance at it 

Ihe | ival of the Three Choirs held la year 1 
(;loucester Cathedral shifts this year to Worcester, and 
will open to-morrow. On Tuesday the mor r will b 
given to Elijah ’’: but Dr. Walford Davies is provid v 
in antidote in the form of a new work entitled ‘* Saying 
of Jesu : ind the Choral Symphony to be heard 
\ novelty from the prolific pen of Dr. Bantock is dow 
for hearing on Wednesday, and Five Mystical Songs | 
Vaughan Williams at innounced f first performa 
on Thursday | lay 1 viven to | M il 
Kt ler being the olo viol t ( ium \ 

vil that Elgar's concerto is down fo " M 
Ivor Atkin 1 the conductor, and ther i 
of oloists, including Mm Kirk! | \ 
Nicholls, Gleeson White, and Phyllis I \ | 
Coates, Gerva lw ind | 1 \ 
THE FORTUNE THEATRE 
Fees de modal | 
grap! dea ‘ i ! del t 
| tune | , } yok NI Ja » Mag 
‘ i ‘ ‘ j from pia M Wa HH 
yt i \ ( Ha i ( 
" It w " i \ 
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have said that, im a measure, our Artist was indebted 
to the researches of Mr. William Archer, Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, Mr. C. W. Wallace and Mr. V. Albright. Mr 
Godfrey’s drawings (made in 1907), which form a com- 
plete reconstruction of the theatre from the original 
specification preserved at Dulwich, embody Mr. William 
Archer’s views on the arrangement of the stage, and 
have been published several times in England, America, 
and on the Continent. Mr. Archer was good enough to 
show these drawings to Mr. Forestier, who added to the 
ideas advanced by Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Archer, as well 
as by Mr. Wallace’s plan, various details resulting from 
his own into the matter. 


researches 


DOES GERMANY COVET THE DEAD SEA? 


| [ is undeniable that the Holy Land is gradually being 
Germanised. More than two-thirds of the philan. 
thropic institutions in the way of churches, missions, 
hospitals, and hospices are in the hands of the Germans. 
The leading polytechnics, public and educa- 
tional institutes are also governed by them, while quite 
large German colonies are now to be found in Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, Jaffa, and other places. Recent exca- 
vations of any importance have been carried out by the 
who also virtually control the country’s trade, 
Now an important German expedition is to explore 


S( hools, 


Germans, 


the Dead Sea. of which we give some illustrations in 
this number It is being sent out by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Society of Berlin, and Dr. A. Brihl, 


Custodian of the Berlin Institute 
Research, will be in charge. Whether it is Germany’s 
desire to the mineral wealth of the Dead Sea 
basin remains, of course, to be seen. 

It is well known that the finest and purest bitumen 
is obtained here, also quantities of excellent sulphur. 
According to Professor Blanckenhorn’s report, copper- 
mines have been worked near the south end of the Dead 
Sea in Byzantine times; and also marble, porphyry, and 
other fine classes of stone are to be found there, as well 
as phosphates. It has been stated by American 
experts that evidences of coal and oil are very apparent. 
Salt is found in at quantities; but upon this the 
Government holds a monopoly, with the curious result 
that salt is at present imported from Smyrna and England 


for Sea (Exploration) 


secure 


also 


gre 


The principal piaces of interest around the sea are 
Engedi, Masada, Jebel Usdum, the four or five small 
watered plains, and the wild gorges of the Arnon and 


Zerka. 


shore, was 


Kngedi, about half-way down on the western 
undoubtedly a little paradise in the time 


of Solomon, and is referred to in the Old Testament 
Joshua, xv. 62 Ten miles from here is the remark- 
able natural fortre of Masada, used as a place of 
refuge by Herod. Eight miles further down the coast 


is the mountain of Jebel Usdum, six miles long, com- 
posed of hard salt. In this mountain there is a won- 
derful ave, from the roof of which hang great 
now-white 

Some eleven 


salt ( 
stalactites 
miles up, going northward, the 
eastern side, is the gorge of the River Arnon, contain- 
ing the finest natural scenery in Palestine The sides 
of the canyon rise perpendicularly about three hundred 
feet, and are only twenty feet apart in some 
places, here overhanging, there overlapping or dove- 
into one another, as though mighty mass 
rent violently to allow the seething 
of the Arnon, with its cas¢ ind whirlpools, 
to the - The cliffs of the 
most beautiful and exquisite colours 
lo the popular mind, the Dead 
issociated with Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the plain’’ that were overthrown on 
wickedness of their On 
there is palpable evidence of volcanic upheaval. 
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GOLD-DREDGING IN CALIFORNIA. 


2 


rold-bearing land will be 


icres of g 
] 


liforni 


Bh SANDS of 
sifted for gold in Ca i by huge floating dredgers 
as rapidly as the dredgers « built. Already there 
ire known to be at least 25,000 acres of dredgeable land, 
which, at an average yield of dollars per acre, 
will return 250,000,000 dollars to the dredging operators 


S 


in 


10.000 


Engineer iy that the gold-bearing soil will probably 
be found to be far in exce of the 25 O acres now 
known Along the Bear and Feather Rivers, in the 
territory made famous by the placer gold-miners in the 


days of "49, more than twenty dredyers are at work 

\ dredger sifts every cubic fe of earth between the 

fac and d-rock, which metimes is as far down 
i ighty-f fee I lredger operates in an art 
ficially created pool | l ymmetimes miles from any 
natural i I} l f th artificial pool is 
condu l i it ( 

In California tl lred leriv heir motive-power 
through the ha f im f tl Sierra Nevada 
Mounta \ ( il current equ ilent t 4 Dp 

the la ] g in the world, opera ’ 
Natoma, Cal. (a \ r Illustratior it 
ty-two feet d A ¢ ] perated 
it t i two 
Owing manne f operation, a dredger aut 
i i irat vil «tire 1 t d f 
i \ft f t e itha ha iwed 
vay t i 1 { 1, tl D 1 
‘ t ‘ 1 t } i 
| ‘ t n hil 
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DREDGING THE LAND FOR GOLD: MINING EXTRAORDINARY. 


Prorocrarnus Suprirtep py H. M. Wricut 
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t. IN THE WAKE OF A GOLD-DREDGER: A CHANNEL CUT IN THE LAND BY THE + LEAVING DESOLATION IN ITS TRACK: STONFS AND EARTH PILED UP BEHIND A 

G D-SEEKING MACHINE, AND MOUNDS OF STONES THROWN OUT BY IT ; DREDGER, AND THE TRAVELLING- BELT APPARATUS THAT DISCHARGES THEM 
2 D GING FOR GOLD IN A »-FEET-DEEP POO MADE SPECIALLY FOR iT: THE ‘ RESTORING THE DISFIGURED FACE OF NATURE: LAND LEVELLED AND PLANTED AS 

LARGEST GOLD~-DREDGER IN THE WORLD AN ORCHARD AFTER HAVING BEEN DREDGED FOR GOLI 

Millions of dollars are being spent in California on the new method of dredging for gold pass into a revolving screen set m an incline to the stern f the dredge The earth escapes 
The dredgers work in artificially made pools, and are driven in a number of cases by electrica from the screen and is carried by the water over the riffle boaris where the gold lodges Then 
power derived from the mountain streams of the Sierra Nevada Describing the operations of a it settles as a sediment at the stern of the dredge The stones are carried down on the inside 
gold-dredger yur correspondent wri'es An endless chain f steel buckets moving on a f the screen. where they lind mn a travelling belt hat arries them far beyond the stern and 
atticed girder carries the ground from far beneath the water to the top of the dredge Ilere rges them on the newly made ground Aicer land has been dredged for ¢ i+ sometimes 





the buckets, in turning, discharge their ntents into a hopper, and from the hopper the contents eveiled and planted as orchards An article on gold-dredging will be found on another page 
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By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


(} I upon a time there was a Liberal Unionist. with entire and basic conviction that industrial England think the old Gladstone way unworkable—who would 

[ saw him myself. Those are mistaken who had found the key to human progress. Free Trade rather proceed through local government, and so on. 
assert that he was merely a fairy-tale or a fiction of and growing factories, increasing colonies and self- There are many who personally find the Irish faith and 
the British Constitution. Nor was he a mere stopgap multiplying inventions—all this was not merely one character repulsive, and greatly prefer their own. There 
to save Mr. Joseph Chamberlain from the unrelieved way, or the English way, or a very good way: it was are many who, being in business, think it great fun, 
ociety of Mr. Jesse Coilings, or a super in a stage- the only way of civilisation. Those who had lost this and would rather have a desk in Birmingham than a 
crowd to hooray round these two gentlemen. Some way were like people left wandering in a desert by a whole farm in Donegal. As I said before, there are 
may have been so, but not the type of whom I am tribe marching to a promised land. Those who did many left who honestly think industrial civilisation one 
thinking. Nor was he merely a Tory in disguise, or not follow so clear a light were hiding from reason way—an English way, and a very good way. There 
merely a frightened snob hiding in the corners of the and relapsing into savagery. The doctrines of industry are none left who think it the only way. No man 
Reform Club: these also existed, but he was not of and liberty might lawfully be enforced, as we enforce modern in any sense, good or bad, can conceivably 
these. The Liberal Unionist of whom I speak was a self-evident things. If the Irish did not accept them take it for granted that Glasgow and Leeds in “ going 


enuine and peculiar type of Englishman —and 
rather a fine type. What is truly extraordinary is 
that the Liberal Unionist really was a Liberal and 
really was a Unionist. His name was not a mere 
contradiction in term like a Liberal Imperial- 
ist Ihe phrase ‘ Liberal Untonist’’ was, at 
worst, a merry paradox, a gay and elfish jest 
drawing attention to a real problem. For the 
man | mean did love freedom of the English 


e hated freedom of the Irish sort. 


oit, though | 
Ile was honestly expressing his own preference: 

en he called English competition ‘ freedom ”’ 
ind Irish boycotting ‘tyranny.’’ That an Irish 
peasant could be excommunicated by a_ priest 
rick him as a= survival of wave witchcraft. 
Ihat a hundred London clerks can be sacked 
and starved at fifty by a young sprig of a banker 
ippeared to him the perfection. of liberty and 


equality This type of Engh hman had many 
manly and dignified qualitie Ile had a very 
clear mind, if not a very broad one He really 
understood economt in fact. he had invented 

* 


them He never, like our new ‘ ocial reformers 
hoved principles down other people’s throats 
without himself knowing what the principles were. 
Ile generally wore old-fashioned collars; and he 


1 now at id ae died ome few yea wo 


lt is his death that has really produced a 


vreat many other interesting thing the defeat of 
the Die-Hards, the moderation of Mr. Balfour 
A new. attitude toward Irish thine iffects 
lories and Liberal Ihe truth is thi Ihe real 


opposition to Irish nationality rested on a certain 
theory about Awe/and, not lreland It is this 
theory about England that has broken down 
Nearly all the great men of Queen Victoria’s 
reign believed it Scarcely a ingle educated 


man believes it now, 


Go to the Crystal Palace (the command may 
und harsh, but [| command it for the publi 
yood): go, | say, to the Crystal Palace, and you 
will still find in the line of that enormou 
honest, and ugly building the traces of that 


theory and the memory of that Victorian pirit 


fhat theory was large and luminous, like the 
Crystal Pale; hard and repetitive, like the 
Crystal Palace Like the C1 tal Palace, it could 
be seer ind seen through, after a time lor that 
palace of windows was made in an age when a 
it many tl d to be is clea is cry 

tal a la ! that have not ti ied out 
t » 4 1 af ill l wa thie 
i nen a ! l ! n | i l 

! | ’ ’ 
t] | t ris la t wa th 
" whe | 1 ¢ n ‘ " wl 
W 1 ha iid if vould bind 
nat { i ! ot 
tha " w“ ict 

1 ha | is th ‘ 
But the ‘ | l | ‘ 
t vilway i t ie x 
| w! ' i l y ca 

ill latk | ( 

Pala | ! t 


ahead ’’ have improved the world. He may think 
for 


‘. SS 8We= ES —< they have, himself: but he cannot take it 
" ‘ *'Mill certainly took it 





granted, as Macaulay ot 

for granted. It may be true that the road from 
Ashton-under-Lyne to Manchester is the one road 
for mankind, and the path to Paradise. But to 
the modern esthetic eye it is not self-evident. It 
had to be self-evident, to excuse the enslave- 
ment of Donegal. Paddy could not, on liberal 
principles, be imprisoned as a traitor, unless 
we could really say that he was being locked 





up as a lunatic. 


The moment it is admitted that industrial 
England is only one of many plausible types of 
civilisation, the old case of the Unionist col- 
lapses. Once shake the faith of the English 
bourgeotste that Birmingham is the pattern of the 


world, and then all the better qualities of the 


\ 
ai 


fon 


>. ab 


= 


English deurgeorste, their kindness and love of 





liberty, come flooding in again. If there are 


things to be said against the Brummagem fac- 


<_ 


ae 
ay 


tories, there may be things to be said for the 


a 


Donegal farms If we are not entirely right, 


Se 


j 


7 


perhaps the recalcitrant Irish are not entirely 
wrong. That is the true and inner death of the 
old Unionism It is not that we have, as a 


Wi 


nation, gained any new understanding of or con 
fidence in Irish politics. tut we have entirely 
lost confidence in English politics. 


1 


Hence has come upon all parties a change, no 


+ 


eo 


necessarily of policy, but certainly of outlook, on 
all Irish matters. How can a man of the culture, 
curiosity, and mental energy of Mr. Balfour, for 
instance, remain now in the rigid attitude of our 
iged friend of the collars and the Crystal Palace 
Mr. Balfour, | am sure, does not dine at the 
Crystal Palace. Mr. Balfour, the other day, urged 
on the English the reintroduction of small landed 


properties, for which the Irish peasants have 
fought for so long How could Mr. Balfour really 
lespi the Irish for clinging to a custom which 


he wants to establish even among the English 


RP RR _ > SR 2 SR How could the groups of the English oligarchy 


Se ee a 
aT 


= ee 4 . . m . ° 

’ who are fascinated by Catholic and Anglo-Catholic 

;AINING PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE OF THE SENIOR SERVICE: THE PRINCE ideas really despise the ‘superstitious ’’ Irish for 
clinging to those very ideas in poverty and per 


OF WALES AS A MIDSHIPMAN ON BOARD H.M.S. “ HINDUSTAN.” . 
nothing short of really despising 


The Prince of Wales was appointed a midshipman on board the battle-ship “ Hindustan” , 





t! thinking them stubborn, sense- 
last month, and he ha ince been doing duty n that vessel under the special are 
. : ke is, was suthcient to keep uD 
f Captain Henry Hervey Campbell, an old friend and messmate of the King’s, wh t 
, , - th ling attitud The instant yor 
wa flicially appointed as the Prince’s governor during his time at sea The Prince, . s ’ 
Leave 1, sing ar rishman i thawte 6 
it i aid, is thoroughly enjoying the experience, is keen on his work, and very ear fF pising un | Iman, you begin to 
' 
popular with hi mrades in the gun-room He is going through the usual routine idmir m 
f a midshipman’s training, and is treated like the other although he spends a good 
feal of time ashore, at pla f call, under the special tuition of Captain Campbell, Doubtless it wa ’ c vl thing that rail- 
tudying dock and hart rs, and everything nnected with naval preparations it wavs were di ‘ ver i ( th il 
rranged that ti “ Hindustan hould ail n Friday, the Sth, for Scotland, , +} } : ’ 
wa A neg i ' ’ other vs hav liscovered raliway 
round the west ast of Ireland, to take part in the manoeuvres of the Home Fleet , , , . 
in trikes, for instan Neither tl who ¢ i 
in Lamlash Bay, Arran It i generally assumed that the Prince { Wales will . : , " 
th trikers for their ad wag t vh 
i y a teow t } Navy and w tt t a { Ar 
pit 1 + pa r t tra ca 
! f they could not be treated as f peor n ive felt certain that t , i | aria 
| ld up t hac ! 1 t m ind ‘ I I t 1 la i m t 
fe “pes - ly the benedic vorld. Many a compara in, during tha 
" f N t] Eng 1] ind work vas a Frida and i " 1 ‘ 1 
} , 
il | is any mira f ma " loa ind ! peasant with a 4 f f h 
l t i] i fu i i I i “ ) the { 7 
at i t ick i'ma if aia i I t I i 
! M iulay M That id ! i ‘ i t wit! 
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DAZZLING THE QUARRY: FIRE AS ASSISTANT TO THE “GUN.” 


DRAWN BY FREDERIC DE_HAENEN FROM A SKETCH BY E. HOSANG. 
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SHOOTING THE HEATH-COCK AT NIGHT IN SWEDEN: WAVING A_ BRAZIER OF FLAMES BEFORE THE BIRD TO FRIGHTEN 
IT INTO STILLNESS, THAT THE SPORTSMAN’S SHOT MAY BE THE EASIER 


A curious method of shooting the heath-cock by night is practised in Sweden Having frame attached to a long rod Then the man sccompanying him waves the brasier of flames 
located the spot by day he sporteman cautiousiy approaches the bird's roosting-place when before the sleeping bird. which. on awakening, ie so dazzled that it is as if paralysed, and 


darkness has fallen On reaching it. he sets fire to birch-twigs held in a basket-like iron unable to fly: thus the gun's shot is made the easier 
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THIS REVIEW.” 


THE REORGANISED, MODERNISED SEA-POWER OF FRANCE: THE GREAT NAVAL REVIEW AT TOULON. 
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! BATTLE-S 














HIPS FILING PAST THE MASSENA.” 4. THE “MASSENA” SEEN FROM THE DECK OF WAR- VESSELS TAKING PART IN THE REVIEW AS SEEN 
THE “MIRABEAU AND OTHER WAR. SHIPS A WAR- SHIP FROM A_ BRIDGE 9F THE MASSENA 
3 VESSELS AT THE GREAT REVIEW OFF THE MASSENA, FROM WHICH PRESIDENT PRESIDENT FALLIERES ON THE MASSENA” (BETWEEN 
TOULON FALLIERES SAW THE REVIEW MM. BRISSON AND DUBOS( 

A great review of the French nava rees took place off Toulon on Monday last by way of and can be mobilised at any moment I do not want to bluff by holding this review It is 
prelude to the naval manctuvres It i# common knowledge that for some years the French simply show the country how its Navy stands." The fleet consisted of the ninety- 
Navy was rather neglected Of late. however it has been strengthened m eroised and two war - ships f the three new French squadrons and was made up f nty six 
reorganised, work brought abour in « siderable measure by M. Delcassé the ex~- Mi: ister battle - ships f wt h six are Dreadnoughts,” fourteen cruisers, thirty destroyers welve 
Foreign Affaire Interviewed after the review, M. Deleassé said eports the Chronic! torpedo - boats, and ten s marines M. Falliéres watched the proceedings from battle- 
These ships which you have seen are quite ready for war They are full of ammuoit ship Masséna 
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PEACE - SEEKERS IN BERLIN: 100,000 PEOPLE DEMONSTRATE AGAINST WAR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY : HAECKEL, BeRLin. 
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1. CONDEMNING INCITEMENT TO WAR: THE PASSING OF THE RESO- 2. THE CENTRE OF THE GREAT GERMAN PEACE DEMONSTRATION 
LUTION AT THE MASS MEETING IN FAVOUR OF PEACE IN ONE OF 1HE rRIBUNES IN TREPTOW PARK DURING THE 
TREPTOW PARK. BERLIN MEETING 

Oa Sunday of this week, 100 000 people gathered together in Treptow Park, B inder meeting-place under their own officers in batches of from 200 to 1000 Ac each of the 

the auspices of the Social Democratic Party, to protest againse the war agitation ver ten tribunes. from which spoke Socialist Reichstag Deputies, of Socialist candidates for 

Morocec and to express their belief in the policy of universal peace Processions being the Berlin divisions, a resolution was passed condemning incitement to war I great 








forbidden » the Prussian capita those taking part n the demonstration went to the emonstration was conducted ao the most orderly manner, a8 is customary Berlir 
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PERSONAL NOTES 





HE Eastern 






CAPTAIN A. H. 
Appointed Professional Member of the 





1884 he worked for 





Photo, Barratt. 


F. YOUNG, R.N., 
Who has presented 


SIR ERNEST 





eighteen years in 
London. He held 


curacies at Clap- 


/ zud Wale 
CASSEL, 
a Site for a Pleasure 


Manceuvres Of marine Department of the Board of Ground at Newmarket, where a Memo- ham and at Lee, 
the French Army, Trade rial to King Edward may be raised. and in 1870 he 
which have been obtained his first 
arranged to take place from Sept. town to erect its memorial to living, the vicarage of St. James, 
10 to 13, are to be under the King Edward in the open space Holloway. In 1879 he was ap- 
general direction of General Cho- thus munificently provided by pointed to Christ Church, Lan- 
oa mer. They are to be held in one who was his intimate friend. caster Gate, and three years later 

ee: the district between Montbéliard became a Canon of Windsor. The ™" 

; ioc and Vesoul, the general scheme ‘‘T prefer to lay down my 3ishop is one of the most popular SENHOR JOAO CHAGAS 

a being that Belfort is tobe besieged burden,” wrote the Bishop of of prelates, and his decision to 

Who is to Direct the French Eastern ra : S } ’ 2 ; First Premier of Portugal under the 
+ sence by an Eastern _army, while a resign has been received with Republic. 
Western army will advance from universal regret. He has a wonder- 
Vesoul in order to raise the siege. The Eastern army will be com- ful influence among the working classes in his diocese, and has 


manded by General Picard, and the Western by General 
General Goiran, ex-Minister of \Wat 
r’s 


while 


expected that General Chome 
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the British Ka 
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Young 
Member 


i) Commis 
supported the Minority Report 


hool, 





jonneau, 
, will act as umpire. It is 
be at Villersexel. 


headquarters will be 


R.N., who succeeds Sir A. J. G. 


of the Marine Department of 


en for some time principal Board of 
He received his early training on the 
pent most of his sea- going career in 


t India Company. 


Bishop of Birmingham by Dr. H 
Norwich. The new Bishop is keenly 
especially Poor-Law reform. He was 


ion on the Poor Laws, and strongly 
) " 
jorn at Mansfield in 1854, he was 
ind afterwards in Paris and at Bonn 


After holding several curacies and 
livings, he was in 1894 appointed 





Photo 
DR. H. RUSSELL WAKEFIELD, 
Appointed Bishop of Birmingham. 


Russe 


Ripon in announcing his retire- 


devoted his energies to schemes of church extension at Bradford 
and Leeds. His eloquence as a preacher is well known, and he 
is the author of a number of books, mostly of a popular religious 
He was Honorary Chaplain to Queen Victoria from 
and later, Chaplain-in-Ordinary. 


character. 

1579 to 1553, 
Last week we gave a portrait of Portugal’s first constitutional 

President, Senhor Arriaga, and this week we are enabled to pub- 


lish one of the first Prime Minister of the Portuguese Republic, 
Senhor Joao Chagas, who has just formed his Cabinet. He was 
one of the leaders of the first Republican Revolution in 1891, in 
Oporto, and latterly he has been Portuguese Minister in Paris. 
He is well known as a journalist and a trenchant polemical 
writer. He is to be Minister of the Interior as well as Premier, 


and is also taking temporary charge of foreign affairs until Dr. 
Vasconcellos returns from Spain. On Monday Senhor Chagas, 
in the House of Deputies, outlined a long programme of reforms 
Ihere has already sprung up a 
strong division of opinion between 



























































Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston ment to his clergy, ‘‘ before the Moderates and Radicals in the 

Square, and became a Prebendary lackness of age makes my re- Portuguese Parliament 

of St. Paul’ He was for 
ome years on the London Much good work in the 
School Board, and has been promotion of international 
Mayor of Marylebone. friendship has been done 
; by Sir Thomas Barclay, who 
Several members of the 4 has just been elected an 
Wills family, belonging to honorary member of the 
the well-known Bristol firm Spanish Royal Academy of 
of tobacco - manufacturers, Jurisprudence. A Scots- 
W. 1D. and H. O. Wills, have ; man by birth, his cosmo- 
died within the last year or Tr politan sympathies were 
two, including Lord \Win- ‘4 doubtless aroused by hi 
. terstoke, Sir Edward Wills, a education, which he received 
! : , ind Sir Frederick Will j at the Universities of Lon- 
THE LATE MR. H. O. WILLS, lhe late Mr. Henry Overton don, Paris, Bonn, and Jena SIR THOMAS BARCLAY, 

One of the famous Bristol Tobacco Firm, Will brother of the two He began his active career Elected an Honorary Member of the Royal 
and a great Benefactor of that City last-named, had the same is. Par correspondent of Academy of Jurisprudence of Spain. 
names as his father, who the Zr and then de- 
was the “TL O. Wills’? of the firm’s title He was born in voted himself to practising in French law. He has been 
i md entered the busine in i846, retiring in 1880 lle an active supporter of the Entente Cordiale, and whet 
was a munificent supporter of local institutions in Bristol ind visiting the United State eight years ago agitated for an 
Bath Amony other benefactions he gave £100,000 toward Anglo-American treaty of arbitration. In 1899-1900 he wa 
the foundation of Bristol University, of which he was elected President of the British Chamber of Commerce in Pari 
the first Chancellor He also gave £10,000 to the Conval- In 19 he v ed Berlin at the invitation of the Associated 

it Home established as a memorial of Queen Victoria’s Chambers of Germany, and delivered addresses in favour of 
Diamond Jubilee /2000 to the organ fund of Bristol Cathe improving the relations between England and Germany In 
dral ind works of art to the Art GaHery presented to Bri tol the same year he founded the Internatior il Brotherhood 
1y his cousin, the late Lord Winterstoke Alliance, known as the F.1.G. (fraternitas inter gentes), to 
encourage friendship among the labouring classes of different 
Last iturday wa t day of disasters in the world of caeniaien ag Agents: Ben of Problems of International 
iviation In France no fewer than three airmen met a terrible Peace.” He was elected M.P. (Liberal) for Blackburn in 
leath, two of them) French officers, Captain Camine and January 19to, but did not stand at the next election 
Lieutenant Grailly, and the third, M. Marron, who fell neat 
Chartre On the same day Mr. J. |. Frisbie, an Irshman, Lord Catheart, who was unmarried, is succeeded in the 
was killed at Norton, Kansas, in the United State \viation Photo. R Katldom by his’ brother Georg who is also a_ bachelor. 
has now caused about THE RIGHT REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, [he late Earl, though 
ee —EEE t lity death ind Bishop of Ripon, who has announced his Resignation. of Scottish birth, was — 
eleven of the victims i Londoner by re | 
have been French officers ignation obviously needful or dent ind, indeed, was s¢ 
Captain Camine, who imperatively desired.”” Dr, Boyd ldom away from it that 
father 1 i lat land Carpenter was born in 1841, hi he wa metimes spoken | 
whoer, was born a \i of a the man who nevet 
les-Bains in 1879, and wa leav Lond HH va 
one of the younyest captains born in 18 wa ed 
the Krench Army He cated at Eton, and for a | 
was attached to the Engin time rved in the Scots 
ering Corps at Versaill Guard retiring in 1881 
ind had taken out his brevet HH eded to the titl 
is an airman in February HH ictivit ’ | 
last. Lieutenant Crailly wa I ! ‘ led tl Cha 
ilso a yo r otlicer of great " of | I y ( 
m Only the da | Hospita ind he took 
fore h death a deer pa management 
ul beet | ished tn th of ft Royal | 
na ( i yi l ( athcart i i | 
na il app tn fat \ \ i 
| " " 
I Newmar il | Ba 
th ; ' th wer of \\ ! f+ We \I 
freehold property Lee il THE LATE BARL CATHCART . ind his | ind {LW J 
1 ; part of tl town t Chairman of University ( rge two ther Sol a. r l j l ; er 
THE LATE LIBUTENANT GRAILLY a | ma Oo con Hospital KK Jan IN t Scot THE LATE CAPTAIN V. A. CAMINBE, 
The French Military Airman killed near Trove Hoven that th t . land . i i } The French Military Airman killed near Nangis 
last Saturday ‘ ! ft tin a ‘ ‘ last Saturday 
! land t 5 la ma I Iw ! . ( i \ 
i] plea . 2 s Gra : Ca \ luk f \\ " \ >, 1 afterwards 
H wl vas | N ’ ! Ca f at | I ate | g t is k  . 
| } } f } ' f ’ ‘ , 
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LLOYD’S AS MISSING: WRECKED AT SEA. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, NORMAN WILKINSON, R.I. 


POSTED AT 
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THE MANNER IN WHICH SHIPS GO TO THEIR DOOM~—Il. BY CAPSIZING 


~ vatinue here the very interesting series of illustrations begun in our last issue and designed to show causes which lead to the posting of ships at Lioyd’s as missing 





ways. that is to say. in which vessels go to their end in the waste of waters 
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+ | 
a. - one. ; , 
| % At wh fe . 
) 
| 
; : : 
he | Way | 
Queen Llizabeth Ff : ae 3 > = to return thanks 
visits St. Pauls in : / 7 . i 'R the victory e | 
- os . 7 . 
state on Nov.247 1588 ; ‘ : j over the Armada 
; i 
M J » Mavox Hvuerrer, = | Bisuop CHANDLER OF BLOEMFONTEIN. | 
' 397 ] 1 EN neure , ' ] ; 
Whose Novel, “Ladies Whose Bright Eyes,” ANDREW LANG ON ENGLISH WIVES AND GERMAN (MILITARY) HUSBANDS Whose Book, “Faith and Experience,” hes 
has just been published by Messrs.Constable. just been published by Messrs. Methuen. 
ray Hopp gs : , F ' Pietesins Elliott an 
.NGLISH girls do all the splendour; the said husbands let them slave devoted to the ‘ 
4 who pass a for them, do not dress for dinner when at home, and art of manicure. 
time in Germany, by way of ‘‘finishing’’ their educa-  Patience’s husband, at least, is very indifferent to the Ihe women are not expected to talk; their part is 
tion, report that they enjoy themselves immensely. The bath (which she might have found out earlier), though to listen to jokes destitute of point and_ refinement, 
main element in the delights appears to and to have large tamilies. They gladly 
be the ociety of young officers enough accept this lot; their first idea is lov 
to have itisfied Lydia and Kitty in (7 ey and then a lifelong domestic drudgery 
‘Pride and Prejudice.’’ The music, the They are excellent creatures, and per- 
pictures, the language are excellent and fectly happy. Their husbands are un- 





faithful, and they endure it smilingly 
As part of the military life, these rela- 
tions of the sexes appear to work admir- 


edifying, but officers and the dance are 
the pre-eminent Joy 





ve just re wit uch interest 
: ha i id, Bs : ual 1 ably. On the whole, they are bette 
al ome ( ticism, * er usband s - he 
“958 rf , pa than those of Mr. Kipling’s young people 
Country,’’ by M ybil Spottiswoode. It ; ~: : ae 
errr in ** The Gadsbys,’’ but //ey were scarcely 
may be meant as a warning to British / : / 
J model 
maids and German oflicers not to carry 
thei p utner hip beyond the dance © The ‘* There was something,”’ Patience fe lr, 
heroine, Patience, aged twenty, brought ‘insulting and repulsive in this colossal, 


fleshly male sitting complacently idle 


up Inia luxurious home among miracle 
while she was working her frail, shght 


of art by a selfish father whom she hates 














vith her whole heart, goes to stay In a ody to procure his comiort,’’ in which 
little German varrison town, and marrie she was un ot for she could no 
a handsome officer, a yvood fellow, too, more cook than Dora * David ¢ opper- 
in his way, whom she learn to dete field.”’ Surely this warrior, who cvs¢/d 
almost or quite as much a he hate cook, would have put his own hand to the 
her father work ! But ‘‘she had not come across a 
Patience was not easily pleased At =. ase of a woman who — dered 
' > verself misunderstood, unapprecia = or 
home she hated the very name of Botti ciciieented 4 
celli, and desired to be wooed, she said, CHIEF RIVAL TO SHAKESPEARE’S THEATRE, THE GLOBE: THE FORTUNE, __ 
with | iughte ! and passion and kisse SHOWING SEATS FACING THE STAGE. They must be excellent wive - mothers, 
All these her warrior gave he r, even in The model illustrated on this page has been constructed by Mr. James P. Maginnis, from designs by and cooks But on can hardly sup- 
the | ublic eye, and yet she was not h ippy. Mr. W. H. Godfrey. It is destined for the United States, having been commissioned by Professor Brander pore that their husbands are quite st h 
‘She had a tongue with a tang,”’ and Matthews for Columbia University. selfish persons, though Patience’s father 
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WHERE EDWARD ALLEYN MADE MUCH OF THE MONEY WITH WHICH DULWICH COLLEGE WAS FOUNDED: THE FORTUNE THEATRE THE EXTERIOR; AND THE INTERIOR, 
SHOWING THE STAGI 
The Fortune was between Whitecross Street and Golden Lane, in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. It was begun in 1600 for Philip Henslowe and Edward Alleyn, who opened it in the following year. Readers interested in the m-tt'r 
should refer to the two page-illustrations in our Issue of August 12 last See Paragraph elsewhere 
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who disinherited her when he_ heard 
7%) 














lavished it freely on her new fellow- {. 
‘ trymen, of who manners and cus- ot her engavement was i tyra 
toms the author gis 1 pileture which, quite as selfish, without a grain of good 
ton lt ems to be overdrawn umourt 
Patiene I ment is a very good On the whe th m ind tl 
regiment, and, beyond eating rather womenfolk m ) iN ay 
ra | ind ¢ y now and then tin NI im] ‘ th h 
ki too much champa ‘ ind beer t y do not iit the t 1 
mid ) wit the oth di play a mt ; . : of ir he ‘ They ure t up- 
parti nplicity ‘ o be eco .@ af : f = ports of a massive, heroic nation, firm 
nN | Patiens Wil rot 1 very \ ~ oo - t t t 
poor man, and often ks hi€ own / wit PD. ATT ig AA eT 
mea adinnet n hi hoom ~ 7 . ou Pat nm har ‘ d ver i low 
(a inteie a ae eal. » batovd 
Sh 1 yea ind he has his ind loat! g of him which s k her 
pay i ‘ om ot t a cal i t ! 
th | wha ca asily i I t ‘ n har 
! th i n i ul sf I il ! ooks 
ofl , yard w } 1 of slav , i . 3 ] i wa convents 
| a creature to be treated as a rr wal HO rere Hil inh / anni 
ellectual i t many of t ® — > " 
id i | | ited vife of L 3 , | ' in imperfect sympathy wit 
‘ i 4 \ ! ! ! 1 / trence wh se husband is _ killed ak 
| k, re ata i a Rt ‘ aan Se ae ee =) conveniently, leaving h mscious that 
] | va all 1 ht k Vo _ = we she has not n t best of him 
{ | i Wal rwot ; is what comes f falling love 
THE STAGE OF THE FORTUNE IN THE YEAR [600+ A RECONSTRUCTION wilh 4 mar in the excitement of lan- 
lhey ire not expected t a The Portune wae burned down to (4621, and rebuilt In 1649 tt was destroyed by Puritan soldiery; but ‘ts cing et it be a warning to British 


well the husbands, in th uniforms, frontage stood until, at all events, the middle of the eighteenth century, maidens and foreign officers 
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MADAME IN REVOLT: THE “EGG 


PHOTOGRAPI I 


AND BUTTER STRIKE” IN FRANCE. 
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“SEPTEMBER Ist: PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING BEGINS.” 














PHOTOGRAPH BY Henri Tuy 
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HUNTING 20,000 YEARS AGO: THE CHASE IN PREHISTORIC TIMES. 


DRAWN BY BIRON- ROGER. 





STONE WEAPONS TURNED AGAINST THE ELEPHANT'S GIGANTIC ANCESTOR THE SLAYING OF A MAMMOTH 
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THE REMODELLING OF HISTORY: 








& THE REALISATION OF SEGEND. 
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Vil. DIDYMA: THE ORACLE OF APOLLO. FROM THE BOLDLY CUT FRIEZE OF GORGONS’ HEADS and carried off its priests and all their belong- 


/ OF THE GREEK TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DIDYMA: ings to far Turkestan, after, it was said, buying 
i” . MINOR is a land of wonderful ruins, A HEAD OF MEDUSA. from them the secret of their hidden treasury. ‘3 
F but, if they stand to any great height they If it was really so, their innocent children paid 
are, almost without exception, prehistoric or, more often, 120 columns, of which the outer ones spring from singu- for the sins of the fathers: for Alexander the Great, 
Roman. ‘The finest of the very few exceptions is, beyond larly richly carved bases, and carried capitals more when he found them beyond the Oxus a century and a 
question, the ruin of the Greek temple of \pollo at elaborate than were common in the lonic order, and half later, ordered their extermination as sons of men 
Didyma, sometimes called Branchidce. It is not very in entablature with boldly cut frieze of Gorgons’ heads who had _ betrayed Hellenism to the barbarian. lhe 
often visited by tourists, although it lies within an easy and foliage Kven in its unfinished state—for after famous statue of Apollo by the sculptor Canachus had 
walk of the sea, and a steamer from Smyrna can reach intermittent efforts during four centuries the cost also been carried off to the East, but it was restored by 
it little port of Kovella in a short day. But only the proved too great for all the projec ted ornament to be Alexande r’s suce essor, Seleucus. Now it has vanished 
mallest and worst of the again for ever; but some idea 
coasters call there, and few of the archaic sculpture of its 











time we can still get from the 
remains of seated statues 
which once lined the Sacred 
Way leading from Didyma to 
its port. These sit now round 


urope ins are prepared, not 
only to iil on such boats, but 
also to have to pr nd i night or 
two in chance quarters ashore 
till they can be picked up 


again Didyma can be and ts a hall of the British Museum, 
visited by a land route also, which owes them to the enter- 
which leaves the Ottoman Raal- prise of Sir Charles Newton. 


Wrecks though they are, they 
are among the most precious 


way at Sokia and leads by the 
ruins of Priene and Miletu 


but this journey entails a four witnesses to early Ionian art 
or five days’ outing, and 1 which have survived the or- 
ometimes impracticable owing ranised plundering of Rome 
to the state of the Micander and the iconoclastic fury of 
marsh, and sometime to th early Christians and late bar- 
activity of brig ind Phetr barian 


Dr. Wiegand has found, in 
the course of his admirably 
conducted excavations, not 
only the plan and remains of a 
building which contained many 
magnificent and novel features 
of Greek architecture, but also 
a number of most informing 
inscriptions, Many of these 
relate to the building and 


fore except by pa enygers trom 
iyacht or a specially chartered 
teamer, thi plendid pectack 
is seldom seen 

It Wil plendid i the 
French excavation of 18; y and 
r8qs had left it, and it 1 till 
more plendid now. that It 
Iheodor Wiegand has cleared 
the templ of all the lumber 

















of windmill, Byzantine tower idornment of the temple itself, 
modern hovels, and — fall and to the treasures which it 
blocks, which buried the centre contained ; and, In consequence, 
till three year vo lhe fp the Didymeion has become 
naos with its twelve colums iumong the best ‘*documented”’ 
the ‘Hall of Twelve Pillar of allthe great Hellenic fanes 
as an. inseription, which =r But not le interesting 1s a long 
cord the building, call it text which records the terms of 
can tow be een, and be yond : — — two questior put to the cod, 
it the unique pillared = /vx0- ind his brief metrical replies. 
domos, Nanked by stairways, REMAINS OF THE TEMPLE WHICH REPLACED THAT SACKED AND BURNED BY XERXES -AS SEEN FROM THE Does he still speak, if not 
called “labyrinths in the WEST BEFORE THE LAST EXCAVATIONS, SHOWING THE WINDMILL WHICH HAS BEEN CLEARED AWAY. in hexameter and pentameter, 
inscriptions, which led to the through the mouth of a bearded 


The first temple, which ranked next in importance to the Delphian Oracle, was sacked and burnt by Xerxes, who bore the priests and 


di pensary of oracles on the their belongings to Turkestan, after, it is said, bribing thera to reveal the whereabouts of their hidden treasury. Dr. Theodor Wiegand pric t in the ¢ db k church 
uppel torey One of these has now cleared the ruin f the second temple of much that encumbered them, of windmill, Byzantine tower, fallen blocks, and of Hieront t, whit h abuts on 
tairways with its beautiful modern hovels. the temple ruin? Probably he 
fretted ceiling wa found does, for the Grecian clergy 
almost intact A mavnificent triple portal vives access — executed —the ‘* Didymeion’’ must have been the most of Asia Minor rarely allow the good, pious, and lucra- 
to the flight of marble steps, each over fifty feet long, ornate of Greek temples externally, as it was among the tive practices of their pagan forefathers to fall into 
which led to the « rt, a great hall stretching back very largest of them, rivalling in size even the vreat complete disuse The peasants of Hieronta, however, 
ibout 180 feet Phe whole building is, in fact, on an temple of Diana of the Ephesians ought to make much more yet out of Apollo even 
immense seale, as Greek temples go, measuring nearly What we now is the second temple, which rose without pious fraud There is no spectacle on the 
500 feet in total length from the lowest step in the front to make a local habitation for the famous Oracle of west Anatolian coast better worth seeing than this 
to the lowest step in the rear of the great marble plat the Milesian Apollo, which had advised Pharaoh Necho temple as it — lit now in the heart of — their 
form, which carried the double ting of Lonic columns and ind) Crapsu ind then refused to speak for 150 year village, and no hipful of pilgrim cholars hould 
the central structure Altogether it bore no | than The Persian Net iwcked and burned the first temple, mi it 1D) Gi. HoGa i 
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THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DIDYMA:s REMAINS OF THE EASTERN STYLOBATE THE TEMPLE OF APOLLO AT DIDYMAs: LUMNS OF THE EASTERN FACADE, 
AS THEY APPEARED BEPORE THE LAST EXCAVATIONS SHOWING THEIR SINGULARLY RICHLY CARVED BASES 
Of the numerous Ora {A i Asia M r at of the Didymaan A which was destroyed by Xerx va { great importance, ranking nearest reput t I : A prieste was its prophet, and 
she uttered the cagerly awaited words, seated a whe haped di atter « had bathed her feet and the hen fherre in a spring, and ha breathed the steam f r t The second templ the ruins of which remain, 
was probably the most ornate of Greek teimpics externally, and an g the largest of them It remained un inisheds despite intermittent efforts made during four centuries the cort proved too great for all the ornament 


planned to be executed. 
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COVETED BY GERMANY ?-—THE DEAD SEA, “A FIELD OF MINERALS.” 
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LITILE PARADISE IN THE TIM Or SOLOMON 


PROOF THAT TH DEAD SEA IS INCREASING IN SIZE RATHER IHAN 2 WITHVUI DOUBI A 
LIMINISHING HE WA!IER ENCROACHING UPON THE LAND AND AND FREQUENTLY REFERRED TO IN THe OLD TESTAMENT Al 
PARTIALLY SUBMERGING A PLANTATION OF TAMARISKS ENGEDI, ON HE WESTERN SHORE ©O THE DEAD SEA 
if persists that G any cing a grea " e Holy Land vets, a gs Sea as Approa ya \ a *¥ ask f 100 for ss aod 
rt gs. the Dead Sea a s neg ur and . a vata at ar ports t hing came { the prop..s sansa Ex hs and sulg r af 
na sce 1 expedition w a4 ut exe re the Dead Sea witt uousual thoroughness sotained there, while 1: has been eaid that there are tu be i ale pper 1a and 
, ectson it as een pointed u that sot so very loag sg¢0 8 memobder of the porphyry and ther there are evidences t eos : nm the nei bou i f © 
thiueh Pa ment red a concer n r the ezplousnoa of the minesis in the Deed Salt. of course, ie present in very large Giantess) the Guverameat hie a monopoly of thie 
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THE MOUNTAIN OF ROCK SALT BY THE SEA OF LOT: SODOM. 
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THE 


WATERS WHICH FLOW INTO THE DEAD SEA: A MAJESTIC TRIBUTARY. 
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THE GREAT WAR-MAKER: THE MAN OF DESTINY FO 


FROM THE PICTURE 


THE CONQUEROR OF MANY MEN FALLEN BEFORE THE CONQUEROR OF ALL ME! 


In his Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, Bourrienne writes Posterity will not be divided in their judgment of Napoleon as his contemporaries have been In a 


future age, the recollections of his splendid triumphs will have been very much weakened but. at the same time, the evils which his sixty ctortes have brought 


upon the great Europe family will have been ryotten In a sense, the prophecy has proved true but there are many in these days which the majority 


would have pea >» rememb the cost of the ire war-maker's glory It is exceedingly difficult even now reckon with certainty the number of lives lost 
in his campaigns, tor he had habit, not unknown to later military leaders, of counting dead heads upon the other side when the battle was at an end and reporting 
every one, but declaring that his own losses were trifling, and not worth enumerating Apparently, however, the estimate of Professor C. Richet. of the Faculty of 


Medicine, Paris, commands common acceptance, and he puts the number of deaths caused by Napoleon's wars at no fewer than 8.000.000! To account for this total 


would require more space than is at our disposal. Even if we take the figures of some of the Little Corporal's greatest battles, we do not come anvwhere near this 
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FOR WHOSE 


URE By 


GLORY EIGHT 


H, W. KogKKOEK,. 


MILLION LIVES WERE GIVEN. 





EN: THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AND A VISION OF HIS CAMPAIGNS. 
aggregate Counting the losses on both sides, here are son f ¢ totals reng 
Talavera, 13.928: Wagram. 40,000 Di 


st 23.000 lena 44.000 I 
no, 90,000 erloo $ an instant 

biggest battles yield far short t halt m t 

ths brought about by the wh 

lence. and all the 1 18 militant progress rrough th 
young men and maidens, old men and children n every land in Europe And we 
and our many battles with his allies He 


truly had the 
that Napoleon's merciless warring brought 


have taken no account = sea-hghts 
world in arms. and his eight million 


victims were drawn 
nothing except a France smaller than when he began; it was his 


Trafalgar 


p hagen, and the Nile 
from all quarters of the glot 


: globe 
of peace which 





The marvel is 
works remained to model Europe anew. 
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FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP - BOOK. 
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A “CONVERSATION”: GERMAN AID FOR FRENCH IN MOROCCO. 


DRAWN BY L. SABATTIER. 


PARIS TAKES BERLIN CAPTIVE AT VERSAILLES MESSIEURS. POUR LES SOLDATS BLESSES AU MAROC. SIL VOUS PLAT” 


JAWOHI SEHR GEPN, MADEMOISELLE!” 


ard at Versa ther t ar, A 
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7, ee A XVIi “ CENT °e . ‘ ’ 
/ JOTTINGS. — — +9 t cause of the 
Tif 4 ° . ° e ~~ ‘ 
was an infectious malady, that it appeared to me to ailment to a 
| ONG belore he represent a kind of pleuro-pneumonia,and that the ail- specific bacillus, 
2 Tw lfth ol ment was communicated from bird to bird, or from the Both of us were 
August dawn surroundings. Dr. Cobbold had expressed the opinion =! agreement on : 
ik oeeinens, ae : : > i : } . re i 
porismen GIscuss that grouse disease was due to the attack of a parasite th point that the “ae h by Eiliottand Fry, 
shia te £FOu ison. Lhe prosperi worm, a species of threadworm, the Sfrongylus per-  Aaltection was a - 
vrouse moor implic much to its po eractlts One of my special points was that in ilmost kind of pneumonia. I did not know, and nobody 
: : every grouse, healthy or sick, you examined, you found else knew in the ‘sever ties, mu h or anything 
los into. the ition of which questions of grave — abundance of worms What I failed to explain was the about the role of the microbe as a disease-producer, and 
cientific interest enter. Hence it is a I of gratifi meaning of inflammatory appearances in grouse, appar- o Dr. Klein med ipply the link which was want 
cation alike to seientists and to sportsmen that the ently healthy, but which had nevertheless undoubtedly ing in my views to connect the inflammatory ailment with 
‘* Report of the Committee of Inquiry on Grouse Disease ”’ y 


anal t nver \ ' H 
alia t ure OocKk Conve ely mea al eri 


‘i uccumbed to what was called ‘‘ grouse disease.”’ a distinct cause [he result of the present investigation 
is now at hand in the shape of two large handsome ae has been to dethrone both Klein’s views and mine and 
volume thoroughly illuste ited, and printed in artist I was led to re ject Cobbold’s views imply because, to vo back to Cobbold’s opinion that worm-invasion 1s 

tyle | eal title of the work is ‘* The Grouse in if the worms were to be regarded as the sole caus , the direct cause of grouse disease. I make no criticism 
Health ane ist ’ so that apart from the main feature igents, it was impossible to explain the numerous « . on this point, but I conf tl he latest view that the 
of the volume ly ng with the typical bird-ailment, we | had examined in which often birds by no mean supposed pneumonia In grouse : reality, a Jost- 
find in this work a very complete monograph of all that) emaciated had died apparently from an inflammatory = mwor/em phe on does not com itself to my full 
the bird and its welfare. Messrs. Smith, Elder, disease, while their worm-guests were present as in the acceptan use, in the upper part 
| The ing y elf cost some case of grouse which would undoubtedly have been pro- of the windpipe ar n the lungs, di t appear to me 

i | f 


1 other countries nounced to be healthy bird Dr. Klein followed up my an active 





























FOR THE NAVY WHICH THE KAISER SAYS IS TO PRESERVE TO GERMANY HER PLACE OF THE AERIAL NAVY IN ONE OF WHOSE VESSELS THE KING OF ITALY WENT 
IN THE SUN+ ONE OF THE GIGANTIC NEW FLOATING DOCKS BUILT AT KIEL THE ITALIAN DIRIGIBLE “P 3" COMPELLED TO LAND IN A FIELD NEAR MILAN 
As the Kaiser remarked in his speech the other day, the object of the development of the German Navy is Owing to a stoppage of ber motor. the Italian military dirigible “ P 3," while on a voyage recently from Verona 
to prevent any other Power from disputing with Germany “the place in the sun” which belongs to her to Milan, was compelled to yme to earth in a field at Crescenzago, not far from Milan It will be 
Not only does the German naval power increase in the number of new ships, but in the no less important remembered that last week the King of Italy visited the dirigible-sheds at Casale Monferrato, and went up 
matter of dock accommodation Above is one of the great floating docks built at Kiel capable of receiving for half an hour's flight on the dirigible a oe It is noticeable that the Italian King’s interest in the 
for repair the largest ships in the German fleet doings of his subjects generally takes a practical and personal form 
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THE FLABORATR sERMAN COUNTERPART OF THE BLACKWALI TUNNEI 
NEW TUNNEL BENEATH THE ELBE AT HAMBURG 

Hamburg | tunnel beneath the Elbe, fo arriages and pedestrians, nnecting the 

and short . route between these tv place y nearly three miles The tunnel 

fiameter at » yards long es f atout feet beneath the bottom 
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THE NATION'S NEW £40,000 PICTURE: THE “CASTLE HOWARD MABUSE.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Braun, 
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Coommenaene 


“THE ACQUISITION WILL GO FAR TO CONSOLE LOVERS OF ART FOR THE MANY HEAVY LOSSES WHICH ENGLAND HAS LATELY 





SUSTAINED THE FAMOUS ADORATION OF THE KINGS.” BY JAN GOSSART., OF MABUSE, BOUGHT FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
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POET OF THE SIERRAS: JOAQUIN MILLER 

AND HIS DAUGHTER JUANITA. 

Heine Miller, well wn throughcut Ame 
Sierras,” was born in Indiana 

in his youth, and was twice 

he became a County Court Judge for Grant 

ha i » travelled Furope, the Klondyke, and 
ar San Franci he has established a social 
munity on the lines of his 

k ** The Building of the 
City Beautiful.” The monu 














vents here illustrated all 
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BUILDER OF 
CITY BEAUTIFI 
BY Tit 
GOLDEN GATI 
THE PORT 
OF THE SIERRA 
\ND HI 
CALIFORNIAN 


HOME 
































THE FIRST LAW- GIVER: THE PYRAMID BUILT WHERE Tt ET OF THE SIERRAS WILL PASS IN FIRE: THE FUNERAL PYRE 
JOAQUIN MILLER IN MEMORY OF MOSES 


JOAQUIN Ml FR FOR HIMSELF 
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As Yet Untroubled by Deer-Stalkers: A New-Born Baby Stag. 
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IN HARMONY WITH HIS SURROUNDINGS: A BABY STAG A FEW HOURS OLD IN HIS NATIVE WILDS. 


This charming photographic nature-study shows a baby stag only a few hours old in its accordance with the provision of mature by which creatures tend to assume, for their own 
mative wilds on a Scottish hill-side As is almost universally the case among wild animals, protection, the hues of the localitv in which they ave their haunts, thus making it ditficule for 
the colouring of the little stag blends and harmonises with that of its surroundings, in their enemies rth four-legged and two-legged, to distinguish : 


“No Less Renown’d than War’’: A Pageant of Peace. 
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FROM THE DESCENDANT OF SOLOMON TO KING GEORGE V.: 
CORONATION GIFTS TO HIS MAJESTY FROM THE EMPEROR MENELIK OF ABYSSINIA. 
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“I HAVE NO WORDS, MY VOICE IS IN MY SWORD”: “MACBETH.” 


DRAWN BY S. E. SCOTT. 
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BIRNAM WOOD HAD COME TO DUNSINANE THE FIGHT BETWEEN MACBETH AND MACDUFI SIR HERBERT TREE 


AS MACBETH AND MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER AS MACDUFI AT HIS MAJESTY'S 


Sir Herbert Tree produced Macbeth n T sday last. wit 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier as Macduff. Miss Violet anbrug as Lady Macher 
Birkett as Lady Macduff As is customary at His Majesty's. a spe 


sciiing of the piece Sie Herbert Tree has said My neeption of Macbeth is not that 


the traditions! bloodthirsty murderer. but as the man in whom is fought out the struggle 
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SALVOES IN HONOUR OF A SAINT: AN IRUN FETE. 


DRAWN BY LEON FAURET. 


ie) 
i, 


> 


“SOLDIERS” AND “CANTINIERES"” MARCHING PAST THE PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH THE TOWN. MUCH TO THE 
INTEREST OF FRENCH AND OTHER VISITORS 


Every year the inhabitants of Irun, which is cight miles from San Schastian and n the part in this, wearing the picturesque old national dress The men fire salvoes continually as 
frontier, keep the festival of Sainte Marie-de-la-Guadaloupe whose statu erected on the they march; the women, dressed as cantiniéres, distribute refreshments to the “ Soldiers.’ 
summit of « hill, dominates the town The most interesting item of the proceedings is a Needless to say, the spectacle attracts numerous visitors, notably those Parisians who are 


procession through the streets which never varies in torm Moet of the people of the place take holiday-makiog in the Pyrenees of the Basque country. 












“The Pianola is the | 
joy of my life.” 


| 
We: 





So wrote the other day one of the greatest living com- 
posers. You see—being a great musician—he could at 
Once appreciate the wealth of musical composition brought 
to him. And so he is enthusiastic about the Pianola 
because ‘t brings him into personal and practical touch 
with the music of all the world. 


The répertoire of even first - rate pianists is limited. 
That is why they find the Pianola valuable and interest- | 
ing. It places no limit on musical study. 
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A great many people have yet to investigate the Pianola, 
because, having no practical ability, they have failed to 
realise the wondrous and inexhaustible pleasure that now 
lies within their reach. 


Everyone owes it to himself or herself to call at AZolian 
Hall and learn at first hand to what a pitch of perfection 
the Pianola and Pianola Piano have been brought. 


Also write for Catalogue “H,” which gives full particulars. 


The Orchestrelle Co., 


FEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Ideal accompaniments 


of ROSS. 


No. 1. 



































° 66 99 
A capital “serve 
ROSS'S Belfast Dry 
Ginger Ale 
Before agame—in a game—atter 
S 
a game—there’s nothing else 
quite so sparkling, so fresh, 
so pure, so thirst-quenching, 
and so delicious “¢ Ross.” 


It isthe drink you should make 
a point of having, because its 
stimulating, brain - clearing 
qualities will keep you alert— 
a stimulant without re-action. 


as 


The third 
generation of “Ross's” is making “Ross” just 
exactly as the first did 


“Ross” is typically ‘‘home-made.”’ 


With a 
at Ross si 


slice of lemon, 


is most delicious. 












































W. A. Ross & Sons, Ltd. 
Belfast. 


Lendon: 6 Colonial Avenue, 
Minories, E. 


(Wholesale only 


38 York Street. 
only 





Glasgow : 


(Wholesa e 
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. minutes outside the establishments they are 
THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR visiting. Inthe two cases lately brought before 
‘ast to hand from 4 the Farnham Bench by P.C. Jenkins, neither 
zs , 2 ig ; of the drivers had ever been warned, and by 





penn an intere ng report j , 
the Secretary of the Automobile Association ' : ~ . . 
i fr. 3 ‘ creditable evidence adduced, it appears that 


it would appear that the duties of that excellent : 
body of men the A.A. Scouts are by no means the cars were only left for a few minutes each. 
confined to the safeguarding of the highway from R Ts : Ihe solicitor in one case pointed out that such 
a motorist’s point of view. Some time since I a j= Pig ; ; prosecutions raised a serious state of affairs 
notified my readers that all candidates for office Pe q WZ , ‘y a for residents, visitors, and tradesmen alike, par- 
as scouts were required to qualify for “ Fir Rha - ' ; f : ticularly the latter, who in that town are both 
Aid’ certificate ind that all the patrols at % ; Sind 7 By wy heavily rated and rented, and have to con- 
that time in office had so prepared themselves. 4 ! _— yor ge < template the scaring away of many of their best 
lhe wisdom and the effect of this admirabl q - - ; ‘3 : customers. Curiously enough, no mention is 
policy is shown by the fact that already nearly a py - made of any horse-drawn vehicle being dealt 
a hundred cases of such service rendered have i . "a with in the manner referred to above. 

been re ported by the patrols Iwelve cases of maids . . . * % . 
injuries by motor -cars were dealt with, one : There is no doubt that, lacking protective 
being a broken wrist through a ‘ backfire,’ duties, our motor-car manufacturers will pre- 
another a nasty wound through a split pin being ONE MORE DISTINCTION FOR DAIMLER CARS: THE MEDAL PRESENTED sently have to face considerable competition 
driven into a finger, and another the case of a WITH THE GRAND PRIX, AT THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. from acioss the Atlantic. Every week sees 
bad cut in the face through the recoil of a tyre- The Daimler Company has received the Grand Prix and medal awarded to them at the some fresh Americ an car domi iled or repre- 
lever. Five cases of fainting, due to the intense Brussels Exhibition. The medal, of which we reproduce both the obverse and reverse, sented in this country, but with the exception 
heat, and several instances of injuries caused by will add to the interest of the Daimler Company's extensive collection of similar awards. of three or four, few of the vehicles at present 
traps, tram-cars, and wagons, re- offered here enjoy a very great re- 
ceived immediate and valuable atten- putation in theirown country. Those 
tion. At Thornhaugh, on the Great f — ; that have long been with us, such as 
North Road, a p trol descended a the White and the Cadillac, already 
well to rescue a child that had fallen ; enjoy an English reputation ; but 
in, and recovered the body—which, : Ps . contemplating purchasers should be 
alas! could not be resuscitated. q : ~~ ' careful how they buy less - known 
\Wasp - stings sustained by road ; S vehicles, to which they are attracted 
travellers have also been attended ; Whe’ ; ; ae ‘ ; by comparatively low prices. In 
to; and an aviator who came to ae v4 ‘ 9 as Pik ’ tae buying American cars of this class, 
ar the Coventry Road was Lb oof a : Pp “v British purchasers should make 
; : os haste slowly. 























yrief hie 
vlad to find the patrols coming to . ; 
. . <” . Smed [ oo . * 

his assistance. In these matters the : 1 : j 
A.A. is. benefiting the community a ; : The great braking effect of the 
enerally f 4d ’ engine when properly used is sel- 
: . : . : ? ; dom sufficiently impressed upon the 
Surrey, as a county, would appeat . ; ° novice. 3rakes are to-day, on the 
over-anxious to make itself ridiculous f whole, so good and so efficient that 
as well as overbearing in the all- y a driver always relying upon them 
round persecution of motorists. The ; ; forgets that he has a_ brake in his 
undesirable manner in which the ten : : engine which cannot’ play him 
miles limit in Godalming has been . . os false. In descending long inclines 
worked is well known, the trap being ! i such as are met with in cross- 
placed just in those sections of the , ing mountain ranges on the Con- 
limit where no danyver whatever ob ? - tinent, one or other of the speeds, 
tains, the really dangerous stretches ” depending upon the gradient, should 
being meanwhile neglected The ; ae always be left in as an aid and 
result of this is a motor boycott of ‘ ; relief to the brakes should such be 
this litthe Surrey town, particu pow xen required. Ihis, of course, means 

ry the part r- ov ru sii , ' oe o > t F j 

a upon = I 3 ~ epee slg a8. THE FIRST OBSERVATION-CAR ON THE LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY —s wily _ clutch, a “— “ 
Tt ident Who wot t ‘rwise fTavoutl . — . “ . P with some clutcnh-springs, ut, y 
;' “usc pice ioaaalanctaice chert ; LEAVING BETTWSYCOED FOR LLANDUDNO ON THE TRIAL TRIP. ; ee oe, 
thre local tradesmen Now. Farn- reason of the security it affords, 
ham has distinguished — itself by A very attractive innovation has just bren introduced by the London and North Western Railway Company, in worth all the fatigue. I often think 
nection with the diily excursions from Llandudno to Bettwsycoed and Blaenau Festiniog. It takes the form of tA . 
tituting proceedings ay t the : that designers make a mistake in 
, : an observation-car at the end of the train, which affords magnificent views of the beautiful Conway Valley through : id lutel lal tel 
ind drivers of moto cats which the train passes. The car, which a mmodates sixty-four passengers, is comfortably furnished, and is fitted not providing a clutch pedal-catcn 
ible to take photographs. If the experiment 


go into Farnham to hop, with large plate- glass windows, through the glass of which it is even pos 
\ essful it will no doubt be extended to other holiday districts. 




















and a sprag device on cars for use 
ive then ( proves su in hilly countries. 


vary 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING. 


SCRUBB’S 
AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. Softens Hard Water. 


Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & CO., Ltd., GUILDFORD ST., LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 
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Bibendum on Tyre Fashions 


AS A PRACTICAL MOTORIST, have you ever been struck by the extraordinary 
divergence of opinion which our many competitors exhibit regarding the correct 
design for the tread of an all-rubber cover? Look at the adjoining “ pictures,” 


taken from issues of various motor papers, It is a strange fact that most other 


tyre companies base their claim upon public affection because their tyres are 


manufactured with a special form of tread, guaranteed to perform all sorts of 
wonderful feats, 
Why ? 


It would seem that they are trying to please customers much in the same way 
as a picture dealer who, in exhibiting a picture set in a showy frame, diverts the 


attention of the purchaser from the real object—the picture itself—by enlarging upon 


the merits of the frame, 
But where does the value lie? In the painting itself or the frame? 


The very fact of such a great variety of fancy pattern tyres proves conclusively 





that none of these patterns is correct. Either one pattern is the best, and should 





be universally adopted by every tyre manufacturer throughout the world, or all are 
unnecessary, The only redeeming feature I can see is that they serve as an advertising 


point for pushing sales; in which case we must say that the tyre manufacturer has 


not the interest of his clients at heart, 


He ought not to say: “Now here are a few of my assorted patterns, I 
haven’t the ghost of a notion which is the best; it is for you to make your 
choice.” What he should say is: “I have experimented with all sorts and shapes 
of tyres, and this is the model I have found to be the best; consequently 1 do 


not manufacture any other design. If I did, I would be deceiving you,” 


If the grooves on one tread are good, then how can the ribs on another be 


equally good ? 


And what happens to all those lumps? At the outset they support the whole 


weight and bear the driving strain; then, after a time, disgusted with having so 


much work put upon them, they quickly disappear... Result? A plain tread cover. 





Again, have you ever compared the thickness of a Michelin Square Tread with 


a grooved or fancy pattern cover? Measured from the bottom of the grooves there 


is nearly 1/13th of an inch less substance than in our Square Tread; and, in the 


case of another, if we measure the tread at its thickest part, we find 155 m/m. as 


opposed to the 18 m/m. of the Michelin Square Tread, ic., 1/10th of an inch less 
substance. 


You must not be surprised, then, if they last a shorter time than a Michelin 


Square Tread; and yet some of these tyres cost you more than you would pay 


for one of our Square Treads. Then, to revert to our original comparison, why 


pay more than the picture is worth because of the ornamental frame? 


Was I not right when I said it was purely a huge piece of advertising bluff? 


MICHELIN TYRE CO., LTD. 


8I, Fulham Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


Op y= are now in season again and it is re ported 
that the supply is very good. The delicious bivalve 
has a reputation of long standing for acting as an 
appetiser and a digestive for the healthy, and a restora- 
tive for invalids, and quite recently science has dis- 
covered that this is the result of the nicely compounded 
dose of sea-water which one absorbs in half-a-dozen 
oysters, eaten fresh from their native element, on 
the half-shell, so that the juices are all preserved. 
Sea-water’s curative virtues are freshly exploited just 
now by a French physician’s method of curing infantile 
diarrhcea, which carries off so many babies. He gives 
an injection of prepared sea-water between the shoulders, 
ind it is stated that in nearly every case the little one, 
even thoug! reviously apparently dying, 1s restored. 
ever, really a new idea, for the injection, 

kin, of a solution of common salt (a main 

nt of sea-water) has been often used with suc- 

in cholera epidemi Oysters are certainly a most 
agreeable method of taking sea-water! They are good 
all way Raw as a preliminary to dinner—though the 
Indian potentate was disappointed with them from this 
point of view: ‘You told me that oysters would give 
he said reproachfully to his English 

. but I have eaten six dozen, and am no 

» hungry than before.’’ Then there are oyster-stews, 
fritters, A la eréme, in a pudding with grouse—they are 


good In a dozen way 


I here is little fashion news at this season. The great 
designers are still only cogitating, experimenting, 
preparing their new ideas, ready to show to thet 
most influential and exclusive clients, from whom the 
designs that please will obtain the réclame that really 
t a fashion: and those clients are all scattered for 
the next month and more on moor and by seas 
and bathing- stations and on hilltops. But one 
ounsel may oon be attended to—namely, to have 
i well- fitted pair of corsets got ready before you 
vant to order your autumn frock, for this is’ the 


ime thing as it for in irchitect to et a good 
foundation “br fore he bevin to build. Well - fitting 
corsets need by no means be tight and painfully con- 
tricting ; quite the cont y, fe if they follow the 
fivure rationally and correctly they should not pinch 
ind) distort it anywhere tol r ill-made women 
may have to suffer mild torture ey will insist upon 
following fashion et by the young and slim; but a 
fairly vood figure can b upplied with corsets that are 
it onee comfortable and supporting, and these should 
be ordered before a new vown is thought about. 


Hats being always the first of a new season’s fashions 
to come to light, are already tentatively peeping forth 


nyle pu The appeat to be crenet illy highe s 


i whole, and le wide of brim than those Sealskin is here seen used in 
ummet Ihimble shapes, and beehive form a wrap suitable for day wear in the carriage and 


helmet shape many of absurd height for use as an evening cloak. 


TL Pianta del Tiel ae! aah Lee aah asin! en Leia ae lalallala Lae 


™ 


“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 


Or, better still, with only FRY’S.” 





PURE 


Cocoa 


rewards its devotees 
in many ways, being 
an ideal stimulant 








as well as a permanent 
strengthener. 


Makers to H.M. the King, H.M. the Queen, 
and H.M. Queen Alexandra. 


dak t late! | tel Leh | letek 1 hehe T deinl Leah theta Lies Latin ete 1 hated Lie Lat) Leteh | heel Lee! Latah | hated 1 deel 1 
“Tr leh Lah | lel dee! Lah) lai | lee! Lae! Loh * leis | ein! Lam! Lei | ein | de Lem | Laie tien! Ld Leh | eel | ee SPs 


sm, 


Sr le ae lee, Late! ae ee La! Lae aie | lee Uae lel | eel ek lle) led 


are all represented in these swallows of the milliners’ 
counters; but wide brims are not discarded by any 
means. Wings, widely outspread, figure largely in the 
trimmings and rise even higher than the shapes. The 
hair- dressing must harmonise with these tall, close- 
sitting hats, or the result will appear to be an extin- 
guished little face under an avalanche of decoration. 
The new hair-arrangement to wear with such hats accord- 
ingly is to be much out at the back of the head; a full 
series of puffs, or else a sort of smooth chignon, projecting 
at the back. The front hair is then brought low down 
over the temples, and almost or quite conceals the ears. 
Then the high hat is perched a little backwards on the 
head, so that it is supported by the curls, coils, or smooth 
chignon, and allows the front crimped tresses to appear 
and frame the face. If this style of coiffure does not 
suit the face, it will be better to avoid these prevailing 
tall and narrow chapeaux, and to choose one of the 
moderate crowns with small curved brims, with trim- 
ming piled high on top, that are also found amongst the 
new models. The day has gone by when it was at all 
necessary to wear only some fixed and limited style to 
be in the fashion sufficiently to avoid remark. Our 
individuality has more free play, and no milliner would 
be so silly as to have but one shape or idea to offer. 
But, broadly speaking, it is clear that the narrow and 
high shapes are to be the prevailing fashion this autumn. 


Feather shapes are numerous in the autumn models, 
but felts are already extensively employed. It was 
observed that suddenly felt hats appeared at the most 
fashionable French resorts while the end-of-August 
‘*suns still brilliantly glowed.’’ A spiral trimming of 
feathers, satin ruching, fringe, or ribbon runs round 
many of the high felt shapes, giving an appearance of 
yet greater mounting-propensities to the whole than the 
tape-measure would justify. Another popular decoration 
is to set a series of spiked wings all round the hat, 
perhaps all these points rising beyond the high crown, 
perhaps, on the contrary, irregular in height, some of the 
spikes taller and some shorter than the top of the hat 
itself. Exactly the reverse trimming, however, is also 
much patronised—that is to say, fringes arranged upon 
the tall shapes, sometimes passing round the crowns 
spirally or in straight lines, sometimes set round the base 
of the crown alone.  Bright-coloured bead cabochons 
and fringes are evidently liked by milliners for the new 
autumn hats; and they certainly are very useful, defy- 
ing wind and weather and always keeping their fresh 
brightness. ‘These are advance hints for the hats of 
the season that, happily, is still in the future, though, 
alas! too near at hand. 


A delightfully amusing way to teach youngsters their 
letters is to send for a free copy of ‘‘ Wright’s Alphabet 
Book,’’ addressing ‘‘ Alphabet,’? Wright’s Coal Tar 


THE LATEST IDEA WITH RICH FURS. Soap, 44-50, Southwark Street, London, and enclosing 


combination with lace to simply a halfpenny stamp for postage. The entertaining 
coloured pictures and accompanying droll rhymes will 
make learning joyful and easy. FILOMENA. 
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Come to 138, New Bond St., W., 


and take a Motion Portrait yourself. 


The Kinora Motion Camera is simple. Amateurs 
take successful pictures the first time. 


Bring a friend or a child (the Kinora takes 
beautiful living pictures of children), and you can 
prove this for yourself. 

The finished picture will cost you only a guinea. 
It will enable you to judge whether you would like to 


own a Kinora Camera or not. 


No lantern or screen is needed to view Kinora 
Pictures. | They are shown in the Kinora— 
price from 15/- upwards. Write for our books. 











BOND'S, LTD., 138, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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A littl girl brought up on 


«Savoryvs Moores food 


fron birth 
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IRISH LINEN 


AT ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S. 


Irish Household Linens. 


Linen Damask Table Cloths in Satin Stripe, 
Floral and other Designs.— 2 x 2 yds. 8 6 each; 
2 x 2) yds. 108 each. Napkins to match 
Sx lyd..89, ] x} yd. 13 6 dozen 


Shamrock and other Designs.—Cloths, 2 x 2 
yds. 9 10 each, 2) x 3 yds. 16 3 each. Napkins 
to match, 24 x 24 ins. 11 4 dozen 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 2 x 3 yds. 176 é./ 


pair, 2) x 3 yds. 22,6 pair 


Hemstitched Linen Pillow Cases, 20 x 30 ins 
5 - pair ; 20x 32 ns. 510 pair 


Grass Bleached Linen Towels, Hemstitched 
126 doz 


Irish Collars. 


Irish Linen Handkerchiefs. 


Ladies’ all - linen, hemstitched, 2,11 to 12/6 
per dozen 


Ladies’ linen Initial Handkerchiefs, any 
Initial, 63 to 136 per dozen 


Gentlemen's cambric Handkerchiefs, tape or 
corded borders, about 2! ims. square. 53 to 
8 11 per dozen 


Gentlemen s In tral I dandker« hiefs pure 
linen, finely hemsetiiched, about 19 ins, 
square, 86 to 156 per dozen 





Irish Shirts. 


“Castle” Collars, linen faced (the styles include the “ Matchless ” Shirts, with fine four-fold fronts and cuffs, 
newest and the old - style designs, also), per | for dress or day wear (to measure 2 - per half 
dozen, double shapes, 511; single shapes 4) ll dozen extra) per half-dozen 35/6 


trots Pa Robinson & Cleaver, Samper and 


LONDON. 


40, D, Donegall Place, 


Ltd 


BELFAST. LIVERPOOL. 


















THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, Lro. 


ae: 
¢ O25 












Beautiful Diamond and — bs va rents 
Platinum set £15 15 0 


latinum set Earring 
219 15 O per pai 

























Highest 





Please write 



















a for our rn = —, _ 
for Old ¢ Sf Sy 
Gold Illustrated VAS BG 


Catalogue I, 
7000 


Silver, or 
Jewels, we 

































vhole Pearl, £8 8 O 
having Illustrations 
customers Pest Free 
who prefer . Onc it, 
Second- fae Wakaued SOUVEN on “ - 
hand Goods I Bre r Pencant, rever application. =? we 
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Single-Stone Brilliant, Velvet ‘fan om Keseel BOVELTS 
17 15 0 ak Gaeak cat ax aa ena ¥ gay det 
in stock from £24 4s. to 225. 





















Any Article may be 
purchased on 
the Association's 
System of Monthly 
Payments 








Highest Prices 
given for 

Old Jewellery, 

Gold, and Silver 
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D HOTEL B 





iP ®. set 
£2110 0 £25 00 


UILDINGS, LONDON, wW.c. 


FOOT S| 


SELF-PROPELLING AND SELF-ADJUSTABLE 
ltt. WHEEL CHMRS. 


“we? vhict 


GRAN 























° 








Catalogue F 7 illustrates Wheel Chairs 
of various designs, from 40/-, post free. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., '7".,New Bond 8t., 























WHITELEYS 


TO GIVE YOU AN ESTIMATE WHEN ABOUT TO 


REMOVE 


or Store your Furniture 


ASK 





All removals are carried out by men of long experience, 
ensuring the safe transit of goods. Whiteley’s Depository 
at West Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind 
in the world, and Whiteley’s service is prompt, reliable and 
strictly reasonable in price. 








WHITELEYS, Queen's Road, 
LONDON, W. 




















TRAVELLING COMFORT 


FOOT’S PATENT “EUREKA” TRUNK, 








1} bottom l top Anv artic 
I instantly rf ved wi 
listurbing t rem l 
‘ { ] ret } ct 
le« } i N ) 
( rushin No Confu 
Mad x W 
2, 3, or 4 drawers, whicl 
‘ be led t 
‘ n req 


Write for Booklet 
** TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS 
No. 7 





J, FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept.T7), 


171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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ART NOTES. painters of a fairer manner, before Ruskin’s rd scovery 3ergen by rail over the wonderful mour tain railway, 
of the earlier arts, this picture filled a more important which reaches 4300 feet), viewing some of the finest 
HERE is something particularly ratifying to Place than can now be accorded it. As in Raphael’s scenery in the world, is a holiday to be remembered. 
national pride in the circumstance that brings a case and in Da Vinci's, so in Mabuse’s: his excellence The =e trip can be done comfortably in ten days, 
re of world-wide fame to London at the moment of ad become a legend so firmly established that it lasts allowing about two days in rgen, Trondhjem, and 
Louvre’s long after the sight of his works assures one he belongs Christi an ia, and the cost is very reasonable. Full par- 
Prafal. to a fashion no longer fashionable. The ‘‘ Adoration of — ticulars can be obt ained of Messrs. P. H. Matthiessen 
the Magi’’ is beautiful and accomplished in colour and = and Co., 4, Lombard Street, Newcastle. 
draughtsmanship; it is full of style, packed with the The Great Western Railway has issued a new 
mannerisms of its period a masterpiece of its school, publication bearing the title, “**The Holiday Line 
wonderfully elaborate in detail and extraordinarily well Herald.”’ Ihe litle book, which is daintily  illus- 
perpetuate preserved. But, for all that, it Is a picture of greater trated, is in the form of a miniature magazine, and 
British _ tri- reputation than worth -as worth is judged by the present is compiled with the idea of suggesting suitable holi- 
he generation, Mabuse is a great name, his paintings are day grounds for those who have decided upon a 
ilGal somewhat less great. September vacation this year. Wecek-end and_ short 
lery beams The perfection of ‘* The Adoration of the Magi’’ is’ excursions are also described The publication is ob- 
self- the perfection of too much staid care, of too much tainable gratuitously at the G.\V.R. offices in London, 
believe, or from the Inquiry Office, Paddington Station. 





r Square 1s 
avain con- 
cious of its 


mission to 
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Nation: 


with 
satisfaction ; assurance Here, its painter would have us 


here, thesmi!l- ts the heig ht 
police- of achieveme: 





Ing 
man seems and jt t because 
to say, as, the painter had 
with a com- a right to ex- 
fortable re- pect tribute of 
laxation of this kind, does 
vivilance, he his picture lack 
points the the thousand 
way to the (delights of pic- 
new Mabuse tures painted at 
a hazard, full of 
the keen, inqul- 


sitive beauties 





Is a picture 
too larye to 
steal: and t 
Sir Charles of a young art, 
Holroyd,con- bright with the 
tem plat ing tentative touches 
from the of a_ pioneer’s 
splendid se- brush.—E.M. 
curity of his 
office chair 
the calami- Phose arrang- 
tous fate of ng a holid iy 
M. Homolle, during Septem- 
may well in- ber could not do 
PRESENTED TO THE CAVALRY CLUB BY dulve a secret better than take 
COLONEL M. R. WEST: A MODEL OF THE behef that advant ige ofthe 

CABUL MONUMENT AT DUM- DUM. some. things B. and N. Line 
The above is a model of the Cabu!l monument at ire, after all, Norweg lan Mail 
Dum-Dum, India, to the Ist Troop, Ist Brigade, done best in Steamers, 
Bengal Horse Artillery, who fell in the retreat from En gy land ing from Ne 
sey Dy og cos handsome piece of plate, pre- Phe i lemish castle every 
sented to the Cavalry Club by Colonel M. R. Wet, , 
late R H.A., was made by the Goldsmiths and \dor: ation of luesday, Phurs- 

the Magi day, and Satur- Phot, LIA, 


Silversmiths Company, Limited, of 112, Regent 
Street, London, W. is a_ noble ay. Atrip from A WOMAN AS LEADER OF A WIDESPREAD PHILOSOPHICAL MOV&MENT: MRS. ANNIE BESANT GOING TO 
icquisition, Newcastle sh LAY THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE NEW LONDON HEADQUARTERS OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
4 Oa t before it being th it it we : hot in the ergen, thence Last Saturday Mrs. Annie Becant, President of the Theosophical Society, laid the foundation-stone of that institution's new 
keeping long ago Dr. Waagen’s tribute to it to lrondhje m English headquarters, near Tavisteck Place Blcomsbury. The photograph shows her at the head of the procession which 
5 proves it to have been much to the taste of the and Christiania, walked round the grounds to consecrate the site. Mrs. Besant joined the Thecsophical Society in 1£89, ard has written a large 
entury: before the discovery of Botticelli and the and back to number of books on Theosophical subjects, beginning with * Reincarnation "in 1892. She became President of the Society in 1°07. 























PEEDY RELIEF FOR ITCHING 


BURNING SKIN ERUPTIONS x : 
\ warm bath with Cuticura Soap and f U, [ j 
ingle application of Cuticura ointment, ¥ 

usually afford immediate relief, permit rest AITCHISON S 


ind sleep, and point to speedy and successful | phe wondertul serum discovered by Prof. Brown. Sequard, is a cure for : NEW MODEL 
treatment of torturing, di figuring humours NERVOTI NI NEURASTHENIA \N-EMIA RHEUMATISM | 2 f CERTIFIED BY THE BRITISH GOVT 





eczemas, rashes, itechings and irritations of Gout KIDNEY DISEASH LIVER COMPLAINT + 
‘AR \ 5, GENER \ N 5, PULMONARY TROUI . 

Infants, children, and adults, when all else PARALYSIS, GENERAL WEAKNI I ' igi 

fail Cut ‘ : fhe Sequarine Book, giving full particulars of the Serum 

' ittcura soap and ointment are also lreatment, will be sent svatie and post free to any applicant. 


most valuable for preserving, purifving and 
beautifying the skin, se up, hair and hands, c. RICHTER & co.., 
for shaving, shampooing and sanative clean e 
ine. as well as f a, ' ae ee rn » | 50» sea Oxford Street, “pow tae w.G. 
\\ | or every urpose of the tor j > 
ind nursery. Sold S a. € ttl = : Sequarine is obtainable of all high-class Chemists and Stores, in bottles at &s., 
: ests ie ve world, and for Hypodermic injection in Ampullae, four in a box, at 8s. per box. 


>) 








WHEN YOU BUY 


For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &c a > Crests &c 
« 4 5 *, 


UMBRELLA) || LOAM GET CIR yy Sine sreecom 


English and Foreign Heraldry. Magnification - 8 diameters. 


SUNSHADE > Pedigrees Traced. a A 
Plate Powder CULL TON'S HERALDIC OFFICE, EXTENSIVE FIELD OF VIEW 


OPEN IT 
AND LOOK FOR 
These MARKS (=/ 


HANDLE Sold everywhere 6° l 26 & 46 8. Piccadilly, Leadon BRILLIANT ILLUMINATION 
SHARP DEFINITION. 





WON'T 
THE BRITISH Gov Fe CE RTIFICATE 
l I 1 CLOVERN- 


KEEP YOU Every Gl 


we “THE GUN OF THE PERIOD” |]: 


THE FRAME (Trade Mark Regd.) 


Is 


The VITAL Part. 
FOX'S FRAMES have 


protected the nation for OTHE GUN OF THE PERIOD ” ‘ARIEL GUN 


60 years and are still 
Trade Mark Registered 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
SEVEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


‘Cc ‘ ~ Special Hammerless EjectorGuns Ya WEIN 3 , 
A > from 12 Guineas J ‘ & tt to readers of “The Illustrated London News’ 
.. . : - on receipt of deposit or good references in 
i 5 ' ° London anchester or Leeds 


Hammerless Non-Ejector Guns 


from 6 Guinea ‘ a : . . | 
Sa Swe Sises THE SHOOTING OF OUR GUNS 44 : . ’ ~. Ss AITCHISON & C0 
oe. ? a 


‘evaweans: — = AND RIFLES HAS NEVER BEEN # 
THE SURPASSED F , ; _ Opticians to British and U.S.A 
Governments 

HIGH VELOCITY CORDITE | : — 

RIFLES, extn ’ ; 428, Strand, W.C., 

£25, t =~ & “lee ~ 
The new 2s. Golf Ball. 12 Guineas. 107 & 1608, Fleet ot, 

, , 281, Oxford St., W. 


Gune by other makere taken in part exchange. I ON DON 


<inmadeaant WORKS G. E. LEWIS & SONS, 32 & 33, LOWER LOVEDAY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


Blomfield Street, London, E.( 








Our Guns have been exhibited In the principal exhibitions of the world, commencing with the London 


| Exhibition of 1862, and * The Gan of the Veriod” has taken Honours since first exhibited in Paris in IS78 


| WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF ACTUAL STOCK, NOW READY, SHOWING EVERY BREECHLOADER OF REPUTE. 
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“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER'S 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of 
the tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's 
Navy Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture is everything that 
a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, with a 
bouquet as distinct and delicate as that 
of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of 
Mixtures and know all the joy that a 
perfect tobacco can bring. 


In In 
Three Three 
Strengths Strengths 





Mild 5° ° Medium 5° 
White Label 


5 a 





Navy Mixture 




















ee . --- 


This handsome little boy (Stanley Eric Gibb, 
5, St. Martin’s Road, Stockwell, London, S.W.) 
was fed from birth on Mellin’s Food 


Mellinis Food | 


Write to-day, enclosing 2d. for postage of large 
Sample of Meliin's Food, Also a valuable Hand- 
book for Mothers, “ The Care of Infants,” sent 
Free for 2d. extra postage. Mention this paper. 


Address—MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, S.E 

















Free Sample 


Big Ben at the Festival of Empire. 


-- Cherry ‘Blossom 
Boot Polish 






















: pe & Pordas! Sauce is the 
‘ideal Sauce —gives just that 
finishing touch which makes a 
dish perfect—imparts a refined ; 
and appetising piquancy to 
all kinds of meat dishes, ai 
Fish, Soup, Game, i 
Cheese, Salads, aia 
&c., we al 


Tbe only Original and Genuine 


_ WORCESTERSHIRE. .::3 


S. SMITH & SON'S. 
STRAND” | 


ENGLISH LEVER | 


WATCHES 


, , | 

4 THE OUTCOME OF A LIFETIME’S | 

a . EXPERIENCI 
: 


STRAND’ WATCHES 

























CASH OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
18-ct GOLD F ll or Half-Huntine Ca d CRY \l 
STERLING ao | LVER - 
ll / 4 ‘ Vv { , 
9, STRAND, LONDON. 





THE SHAVER’S FAVOURITE. 


The Razor which excels all others, “A Pleasure to Use,” has attained and 
kept its premier position by virtue of its reliable qualities. No other 
razor is held in such high repute. or is so widely known for unsur- 
passed excellence of manufacture, or can be compared with the “ Kropp. 
















Black Handles, 5s Gd. Tvory Handles, 7s. Gd. 








EACH RAZOR IN A CASE. 
OSBORNE. GARRETT 4&4 CO 






LONDON W 





Wholesale 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS CHESS SotuTion or Prosiem No. 3510.—By C. C. W. Mann. 
. . . ° WHITE BLACK 
> will (d: i] : fe — — To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Communications for this department should be 1. R to B sq Any move. 
HE wi datec Jec. 2, 1910) of CAPTAIN EDWARD addressed to the Chess Edttor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 2. Mates accordingly. 
“ , r : " 2 j > 1 . P . : 
fALBOLT DAY FOXCROFT, D.L., J.f ., of Hinton NH GREENWAY (San Francisco).—We have not been able to examine 
Charterhouse, Somerset, who died on March 12, is very critically all the lines open to Black on his 14th move, and in G : 1 ij ‘ ‘| : } | . thie 
> » tka o F : “Laska fare .Yy e practice we have felt the great difficulties of his position. But we thi same played in the Championship Tournament of the British Chess 
prove d by his son, ( aptain Charles | oxcroft, the . alu at least he can e jualise the game by giving back a piece with Kt takes P, Association at Glasgow, between Messrs. J. A Mc Ker and H. E. Arkins. 
of the estate being £100, 196. The testator gives 4 1000 and the general ‘consensus ‘of the authorities is that he has the better Ruy Lopez.) 
to his daughter Mary Wilhelmina Skrine; £3500 each game even without that. ; wutre (Mr.McK.) piack (Mr. A.) | waire(Mr. McK.) stack (Mr. A.) 
to his daughters Gecitia Nina, Violet, Helen Charlotte, — ¢ ; Hoorn (Sydenham -—Thanks for problem, of which first >to K yt >to K 4th 19. B K 3rd P to B 4th 
. a alae Se ea sory : oe o gees mew Sebewrwe enn 2. Kt 3 3rK tt sre 20.QOR to Q si Q to B 2nd 
and Margart t Frances; | gacies to servants ; and th R J K Fraser (Aberdeen).—The position as you send it is clearly a win . Bto Kt 5 toQ R 3 21.B to B sq ' R to B aan 
residue to his son. for White 1B g 4th Kt t d 22. Kt to K 3rd P to K B sth 


The will of Mr. JOS PH BOWKER, of Hope House, Bian CocHRANE AND OTHERS In Problem No. 3§10 your solution will 5+ Ce tles st . 2 ‘i 2}. y to Q sth Bt ikes Kt 
> ; le 1 Ltd meet every move of Black’s, except 1. Kt to Q 7th (ch), which is not o sq »O 3 24. R takes B Q to Kt 2nd 
Kersal, Manchester, and of Jose ph Bowker and Co., Ltd., provided for. : ce 
8. P to QO 3re to K 2r¢ aaa ties nalnemaaah of 


Park Mills, Hollinwood, Oldham, who died on April a2, 1 S aAnp Orners.—1. Kt to K 7th 1) will not solve Problem No. 3511 © Kt to O on Mg Bag Paget res dvance 

is now proved, the value of the property being £94,071. sania stag ai, ee ie a “ae ie no . 
The testator gives part of his real property at North- SUGRENI a, serie Oe 6. Oeictmene: thee, this Wit Ue teak tae Wauok mares onic (akc ete ah Rig sa 
moor, Oldham, to his son; £6000, in trust, for each of we . € again in the e game 7. Be et P to Q yth 
his daughters ; £500 to his brother, Albert Henry; £250 SLAC. . Btakes Kt ( ake 8. P take R takes . 
each to four nieces; and to his wife, she having means ITZ, Yi Y WIZ. ig e 4tl Seg ie ane 30. O takes R ra) to © ath 
of her own, the use of his house and furniture, during Gi Yi VM“. Yip + be ani s P takes ¥ 31. Kt to K stl K to Kt end 
widowhood. ‘The residue of the property he leaves to his ( / / > takes I pe t 4th 

children equally. 

The will (dated May 4, 1909) of CANON CHARLES Us = 
EDWARD BROOKE, Vicar of St. John the Divine, Ken- Ui; YY Te y tig a " O take - 
nington, who died on July 1, is proved by the Syndic Y YY y G Ui eich a patie recov coger Becenge ms takes P (ch) K to B sq 
of the Fidelity Trust, Ltd., the value of the estate Yi oe rg inser feak's que kagiks bs dabniees rr an, P takes PY Kee. i K 2h 
being £71,217 os. 9d. The testator gives his Liturgical ; Y y y Z J = 7 
books, manuscripts, and parc hments to Keble College, YUL °®&€§ Mj yy ee ye + eiisiialen, Nabe oki 
Oxford; £2000 for repairing the fabric of St. John’s ; Yj) 40D, Yi; roved a great succes 1¢ contest for the championship resulted in a tie 
Church ; £2000 to Canon Deedes towards the expenses , y pinnae peng se mee, 1 ae ae gt 
of the Mission to Quesnel in British Columbia; £5000 = a _ 
each to his nephews Francis, John Ingram, and Thomas 
Brooke Benson ; £,5000 to his niece Dorothy A. Cator : 


CHESS IN SCOTLAND. 








£3000 to his niece Edith Noel Hill; £1000 each to WLU “tae 7 ln response to the numerous inquiries, the New Palace 
/ yi 4 ea 5 y / ; =! / Ste _ . P - — ae . > . . 
farvatet Brooke, Barbara Brooke, Gertrude O. Benson, ; BS YU : a cage that they have decided to extend the 
Charlotte R. Onslow, Athelfreda Benson, Madeline Frances maaan eee , LZ samings of thelt popular seemer Koya: sovereign to 
Saxter, and Canon Deedes; £500 to the Rev. Edward Wj. Vitis Ys Southend and Margate until the 18th inst., leaving the 

’ old Swan Pier at g a.m. daily, except on Friday, the 


Arthur Down; other legacies, and the residue to his YY, t} it d back ] 1 I 
: 5 ist, < ing > back ‘ ‘ ” 
nephews William James Garden Bartlet and Rion 15th inst, and being due back in London about 7 p.m. 
Philip Benson. Doncaster races, the most popular meeting of the 
The will (dated May 13, 1!911) of Mr. DAvib White to play, and mate in three moves year in the North, are close at hand, and the Great 
FRENCH, of 51, Crutched Friars, City, and Mayfield, ; :; ; Northern Railway ¢ ee announce an excellent series 
. ) ( So ONS O RE em No. 3505 ce ‘ *rofesso r acilitie : y " . 2 —— _ : ‘ 
kielth im, who died on Aug. 3, IS NOW proved, the value * ey Ph O. (Redlan - California N Bp none dan Pa fran - be of fac ilitic 5. B y the G.N, route the journey occupies only 
of the property being £70,903 Che testator gives the Bt (Pounbai, sar (Yazoo City, Miss., U.S.A.), and Roper S Agar two hours and fifty minutes between King’s Cross and 
household furniture to his children; £50 each to the ylon) ; of No. 3506 from N H Greenway; of No, 3507 fro Jeat Doncaster. Special luncheon-car expresses, at ordinary 
executors; small legacies to persons in his employ; lente. Chk \ fares, and formed of corridor vestibuled stock of the 
and the residue to his sons Lewis, Cecil, David, Percy, ton, 3 of No o sarretto | (1 u irnhar newest G.N, pattern, are used for the journey to Doncaster, 
and Hubert j D Tock, ill ly ve Winter vdstead), enur ube (Helsingfors and there are also various express excursion trains from 
ucker Kit x vert Kre . ’ : fa o> x 
Ihe following important wills have been proved from John Hutter (Vienna), J 1 Camara (Madeira), Cahara (Wicklow, — King’s Cross from September 11 to 15. Special excursion 
Mr. Abral Pa . ine Rovd I Roberts, and F Smart fares of 28s. first class and 14s. third class for 1, 2, or 3 
) reenwor i yood, oney oyad, P 
: anes vig : “8 Correcr SoLurions ov PRoniem No. 3511 received from days, and 32s. first class and 16s. third class for 4 or § 
lodmorden, York . » Y ’ gnton), Rev. | Christie (Redditch), R Worters lay lt fore P 4 : = 
Mr, John Whittaker, Bank yuse, Padiham, Lanes. 79,107 ucker G Pietersen (Kingswinford), J Cohr in), L Gays, Will be in force, rogrammes and all information 
: : Bank Beta <well Prideaux (Exeter), W 1 een Can be had of W. Hills, Superintendent of the Line 
Mr. Alexander Forbes Thomson, Fern Bank, Prince : Southampt H R Thon ’ 
Arthur Road, Hampstear : LAs ? toc a ), J Fowler, G Stillingflect Johns: homps ford ie King s Cross, or at any Great Northern Station, Town 
Mr. Greorge Aldridy on Roa s Redhill / $9, 42° ce (Great Yarmouth), and Cahara Othe So. a Agency. 
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IMPORTANT TO MOTORISTS. 
SOME RE.TREADING PRICES AND COMPARISONS SHOWING SAVINGS TO BE EFFECTED RE-TREADING 
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The covers have lasted 
over 12 months, out every 


day and on terribly stony 
roads. I notice Almayam 
does not cut like rubber and 
wears more even, 

Yours faithfully, 
W.H. Waterfield (Surgeon). 
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a Tyres for Rctecadinn direct to A L M A GA M HARPEN DEN. 


London Depots: 172, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W.: 92, BOLSOVER STREET, W. siealadieesite Gerrard 5423-4) 
Manchester: 246, DEANSGATE. (Telephone 2521 Central.) Newcastle-on-Tyne: 43, BLACKETT STREET. (Telephone Central 966.) 
Glasgow: 60, BATH STREET. (Telephone 190 Douglas.) Bristol: ALMAGAM HOUSE, VICTORIA STREET. (Telephone Bristol 2536.) 


RUBMETAL. | ' : ' “ye ; 


—_-- — —w=, «| 95 PER CENT. FUEL SAVED | 
’ RY USING THE CONTINENTAL HOTELS. W O 
HOVENDEN’S =|“ witson” PATENT PORTABLE WELL BORING 


EASY HAIR CURLER}, COOKING RANGES. INGEN ON,RHINE HOTEL — MERRYWEATHERS?’ 


WILL NOT ENTANGLE OR BREAK THE HAIR, | % GOLD and other MEDALS and AWARDS. a E Cc oO N Oo M 1 Cc Ss y S T b M. 


| OVER 30 YEARS' REPUTATION. OULOGNE-SUR-MER. GRaxp HOTEL 
ARE EFFECTIVE, Write for Illustrated Cat \ ( CHRISTOL & BRISTOL | i 


| AND REQUIRE WO SHOLL — = The most REIBURG.— Black Forest) HOTEL 


TO USE. ) ' | Durable, SUMMER “ZAMRINGRR HOF } 

Economical, 

cor Ve “aele : rvich Simple, and 

For Very one Curls ; ‘| a Efficient HomMsvurG * Baths.” — HOTEL BELLEVUE. 
S Range in the First I ‘ ! 1A 


“IMPERIAL” oii | World. oe . 
CURLERS ) —— FT OMBURG ‘Baths.’ HOTEL VICTORIA 


rt! and nsume their smoke pectic Invited 
a | ae WILSON ENGINEERING CO., LTD., POREUZNACH (BAD) —ROVAL ANGLE 


theipanekiatletssccersy TERRE HOTEE 


di Va 
7 eee Oe 259, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.c. 


* ° 
1 7 Pure and Abundant Supplies. Wen and Tackle 
lOake Sj WELLINGTON Sent at a Moment's Notice. Work Carried 
DON Out with Economy and Despatch. 


‘st Kn ife Polish an ban Wee 


Everywhere. 6d. & |- the Box 
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ae ; I Preparatwa for Cles g Cutlery Hair W on MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 
onal Wick Leal 3 ad akan 63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, w.c., 
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